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DIGESTER 
607 TANKAGE 


You save time, reduce labor, 
raise heavier, healthier hogs 
and make more money when 


you feed 
4) 


The 60% protein and other 
body and bone building foods 
it contains mean a quick trip 
to market for your hogs. 


Tell your dealer you want 
9 Percival’s Digester 

Tankage. He has it 

or can get it for you. 


C. L. Percival Co. 
93 Eleventh St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


COMPLETE LITERATURE 
UPON REQUEST — 
SEND A POSTAL TODAY 





Faunes Fuend 
Cup Elevator 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. ae up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required . 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the bard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fe each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 3 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 


Gc. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
— c Streator, Hl. eyhere you want it. 



























| SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


|; PLANTS FOR FARM HOMES 








FREE Literature, Plans 
and Information 






DIAMOND aan 


Sewer Pipe on how to build « septic tank 
for your home Write for it 
SEPTIC TANK today 


Many hundreds are in use on lowa farms roday 
They don't cost much, and they last tndefinitely 
Send today for the little booklet “Making a Home 
from Just a Dwelling.”” It tells a story of inter 
est to every farm bome and Is free for the ask- 
ing. A postal will do 


Lehigh Sewer Pipe and Tile Company 
Fort Dodge, lowa 








ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARA REG.U.S PAT OFF 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is & positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
the bair, and youcan work the bores. 
62.50 per bortie, delivered. 

Boo free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.. the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruises; 
Mops pain and infemmation. Price $1.25 per bottle af 
dealers of delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, INC., , 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


Deo Not Buy Satietions | 


Rovar name hax been used in sell- 
ing imitation machioes to the trade 
DO NOT LET THEM Foo. YoU 
Kovar patented flexible frame dig- 

r is the only pres bive land tiller 
ally guaranteed to destroy all foul 
= * and cultivate the soil to 
t possible production point 
Kover diggers are worth the 
price asked regardless of what you 
can buy imitations for 
Time Terms on Satixfactory Reference 


Write for catalog 24 sizes and reduced prices, 


JOS. J, KOVAR, OWATONNA, MINN. 
Hedge Posts For Sale— Car Lots 


a.w. Perth & Co. 9 Winfield, Hansas 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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FAYETTE COUNTY Some of the most 


CREAMERIES progressive cobép- 
erative creameries in this part of the 
country are in Fayette county, Iowa. The 
article on page by D. F. Malin, tells the 
1 y ar to bring their but- 
ter ip to a I gn tar ird 


FARMING AND THE 
RUBBER TRADE 


What happened to 


rubber mar- 


} nas its interest to 
f an ir hanges that 
I ® in tl gement of any in- 
‘ y It 1 } pays men in any 
occupation to keep closely in touch with 
i n I tha may alfect their 
busi Read tl litorial on page 5. 
FEDERAL FARM ‘The farm land banks 
LOANS ind =the joint stock 
land bank have been of a good deal of 
service lately in securing the farmers 


long time loans at a lo 
est than most other con 
article on page 6 tells a 


of operation 


HAY MAKING Whether 


TIME high fe 


wer rate of inter- 
ipanies offer. The 
bout their method 


your hay has a 
0d value or is a 


mere space filler like straw depends to a 


considerable extent on 
ting and the method of 
cle on page 7 gives 
along this line 


SAVING CHORE The 


STEPS ing c 


the time of cut- 
curing The arti- 
some suggestions 


work saved in do- 
hores means more 


time and effort to apply on important 


crops. The article on 
the use of efficient me 
the routine work of the 


page 9 discusses 
thods in handling 
farm. 


THE NEXT In the issue of June 23 we 

ISSUE are publishing the first of a 
series of three articles on farmers’ ele- 
vators. These articles are the result of a 


survey of a number of the more successful 
elevators in lowa, and will attempt to 


summarize the reasons 


for their success 


during a period when so many elevators 
failed Another special article will deal 
with the methods of a dairy farmer in 


northeastern Iowa who 
nal success in the ra 


calves Small grain harves 


has had phenome- 
ising of Holstein 
sting, and sum- 


er feeding of hogs and cattle will be the 


subjects of additional st 


ories. 
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eavier Oil than“E”? 
First count the cost 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” in your 
Ford engine nearly always causes a drag on the 
engine. This means loss of power. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’ cannot 
begin so quickly to feed to every friction surface 
when the engine is started. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is not well 
adapted to the Ford splash system of lubrication. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ cannot so 
thoroughly reach and protect your upper cylinder 
walls, piston rings and piston pin bearings. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” cannot 
flow as quickly and freely through the header pipe. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“E”’ cannot 
get so perfectly between the bearing surfaces. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” will not 
burn so freely from the ignition points of the 
spark plugs. 

Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ nearly al- 
ways leaves a heavier carbon deposit. 


+ * * 


Every mechanical factor and operating require- 
ment of your Ford engine calls for oil of the body, 
character and quality of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
No heavier or lighter oil can give such protection 


or such economy. 
In the differential of your Ford use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as specified by the 


Chart of Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mo biloil from your dealer, it is 
Look for the red 


safest to purchase in original packages. 
Gargoyle on the contatner. 

The Vacuum Or Company's Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil“ E”’ is the correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, “ Correct 
Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 





New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas 

Buffalo 
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SOLVING THE SOUR CREAM PROBLEM 


Cream Scoring Raises the Quality and Price of Fayette County Butter 


wore your score?” has become the custom- 

ary Saluation of Fayette county, Iowa, farm- 
ers when they meet. And in this case, the score does 
not refer to baseball or horseshoe pitching, but to 


cream. Most of the farmers in Fayette county milk 
cows and deliver cream to one of the numerous 


creameries in that territory. As a means of keeping 
up a high standard of dairy production, the cream- 
eries of the county now follow the 


By D. F. Malin 


resentative patrons increased their average scores 
from 83 to 93 during the same period. 

The installation of a scoring system brought with 
it in some of the creameries the abandonment of the 
cld method of gathering up the cream in 20-gallon 
cans in which the cream from a large number of 


lose $240 per week, or several thousand dollars dur 
ing the summer. Statements of this kind sent direet 
te producers are: working an improvement in the 

character of the cream coming to the creameries. 
Some of the creameries have hit upon other meth- 
ods of increasing the benefits of the scoring con- 
test. The St. Lucas creamery offers thirty prizes 
each year, ranging from $6 to $1, for the highest 
scores. At West Union the custom is 





practice of scoring the cream of each 
creamery patron, according to its qual- 
ity, flavor and condition. The patrons 


SCORE 


have adopted the system enthusias- EM 
tically and farmers whose cream is : Penns 
good enough to win a high score are 
justly proud of the fact, while those Flavor 15 
who do not rank so high in this dairy 
Dun and Bradstreet’s are making earn- Acidity 5 
est efforts to bring their scores up to , 
the best. Richness 20 
Cream scoring was initiated in the ' 
county in 1921, thru the combined ef- Body and cleanliness 10 
forts of local creamerymen, the county 100 


Farm Bureau and dairy extension spe- = 


CARD FOR CREAM 


to publish each month in the local 
papers a list of those patrons whose 
cream has made the highest scores. 


valuable 
have 


The publicity has proved a 
help, and patrons all 
their names appear in 
column. 

“Cream scoring, testing and sam- 
pling of individual cans of cream and 
frequent delivery of cream are enabling 
us to constantly improve the standard 
of our butter and to increase the net 
returns to the codédperating 
says Fred Harms, butter-maker at the 
Oelwein Farmers’ Creamery. “We are 


strive to 


the high-score 


patrons,” 


cialists from Iowa State College. The (a) Flavor—Flavor is judged by tasting the cream and by grading it cutting down expenses also by buying 
creameries at St. Lucas, Fayette, Wau- in accordance to the quality of butter that may be made from it under certain supplies in large quantities. 
coma and Westgate were the first to ideal conditions. With these methods in force, we find 
adopt the method. This year West (b) Acidity—Cream is scored perfect on acidity when containing that we can pay our patrons 4 or 5 
Union, Maynard and Hawkeye have two-tenths of 1 per cent acid or less. For each one-tenth per cent of acid cents a pound more for their butter- 


already taken it up and the other 
creameries of the county are expect- 
ed to fall in line soon. The creamery- 
men and extension experts manage 
the scoring contests and the general 
opinion is held that cream scoring has 
wrought more improvement in the 
dairy products of the county than any 
other one thing. 


curdy. 





in excess of this amount will be deducted 3 points from the perfect score. 

(c) Richness—Cream testing 28 per cent of fat or above will receive 
a perfect score on richness. 
cent below 28 per cent. 

(d) Body and Cleanliness—The body should be smooth and uniform. It 
may be injured by being partly churned, by 
Condition of the cream and container in 
is considered. 


One point will be deducted 


being 
reference to 


for each 


frozen, or by being 


cleanliness 


fat than the prevailing price of New 
York extras.” 

Mr. Harms is a stickier for cooling 
tanks, frequent delivery of cream and 
testing of each individual consignment 
of cream, as he believes that these are 
the only methods fair to both creamery 
and producers. His insistence on these 
points explains the large number of 


per 








Once every month a consignment of 
cream from each patron is sampled 
aud the sample rated and given a score 
on a number of points which affect its quality and 
usefulness. The reproduction on this page of the 
cream seoring card employed by these creameries 
is self-explanatory. Creameries which handle whole 
milk use the same system for the whole milk re- 
ceived. In the milk score card, 45 points are al- 
lowed for flavor, 25 for sediment, 20 for tempera- 
ture and 10 for container. Flavor is judged by taste 
and sediment is determined by filtering. The tem- 
perature is scored perfect when the milk is below 
60 degrees when delivered. One point is deducted 
for each degree above 60. Containers are judged by 
cleanliness, freedom from rust, and physical con- 
dition. 

Scoring System Has Proved Effective 

That the scoring system has proved effective in 
improving the quality of cream brought in is shown 
in comparative scores made in 1921 and 1922 by a 
number of patrons of the St. Lucas creamery, the 
first in the county to adopt scoring. In May, 1922, 
patrons of this creamery had increased their scores 
from 1 to 29 points over the scores they had made 
in 1921. Carl Bodensteiner, who had an average 
score of 65 for one month in 1921 brought his score 
up to 94 in May, 1922. A. T. Bergerson increased 
the rating of his cream from 69 to 92. Fifteen rep- 


The Cream Score Card in Use in Fayette County 
farms was mixed indiscriminately. When the change 
was made there was some opposition. The addition 
al labor involved in the scoring system and individ- 
ual cans was advanced as an argument against 
them. Butter-makers and managers of creameries 
have found, however, that the improved quality of 
the cream which the system has brought has more 
than paid for the extra labor because the better 
quality of butter resulting has added several cents 
to the value of each pound manufactured. 


Cream Must Be Kept Cool and Sweet 

The Fayette county creameries and the dairy ex- 
tension specialists impress constantly upon their 
patrons the importance of keeping their «ream cool 
and sweet, basing their appeal on the difference in 
dollars and cents in the values of good and bad 
cream. A recent letter sent by the Fayette Mutual 
Creamery to its patrons pointed out that the aver- 
age score made in flavor of cream at the second 
cream scoring in May was 35.56. If the average 
flavor score had been 37, the butter made from the 
cream would have brought about 2 cents more per 
pound on the market. The letter called attention to 
the fact that on 4,000 pounds of butter this loss 
amounted to $80, and that, should the same condi- 
tions prevail thruout the summer, the patrons would 


_individual 


medals which he has won in butter 
and cheese making contests. 
“When creameries rely on the old 
method of composite tests, they are very apt to 
cheat themselves,” states Mr. Harms. “This prae- 


tice permits of the mixing of samples of the same 
size from a 25-pound can of thick and @ 
50-pound can of thin cream. When samples 
are mixed and the test is determined, cream- 
ery pays for some thick, high-testing that 
it never received. The best 
to use the individual test. 

picked up remarkably 
tests and cream 


cream 
these 
the 
cream 
way to this is 
Our cream quality has 
the introduction of 
scoring.” 


avoid 


since 


Local Market Has Advantage in Price 

The Oelwein creamery markets about 30 per cent 
of its butter output locally. Special attention is giv- 
en to building up this trade because the local market 
has an advantage of about 4 cents a pound margin 
over shipping to the New York market. Records of 
this creamery show that the average cost of ship 
ping butter to New York is 3 cents a pound freight 
and 1 cevt a pound for packing. 

fivery possible economy is exercised by this 
creamery in buying supplies. Tubs are purchased in 
carload lots and salt is also gotten at carload rates 
thru an arrangement whereby the creamery and 
the local farmers’ elevator buy together. Butter- 
maker Harms and Secretary (Concluded on page 8) 
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Stocker and Feeder Shipments From 
River Markets 
FARMERS are being told two totally differ- 


ent stories concerning the stocker and 


feeder situation. ‘The western range men and 


the commission men familiar with western con 
ditions all speak of the great cattle shortage 
which will certainly materialize this next fall. 
On the other hand, the men who watch the 
shipments of cattle from central markets out 
to the country say that the farmers have 
bought far more stockers and feeders since the 
first of the year than was the case a year ago. 
For instance, in January, February and 
March of this year, Omaha had shipped out 
112,000 feeders, as compared with only 74,000 
a year ago. And in April and May of this 
year Omaha shipped out 38,000 feeders, as 
compared with 26,000 a year ago. In like 
manner, Kansas City shipped out during the 
first three months of this year 158,000 stock- 
ers and feeders, as compared with 136,000 last 
year. And in April and May the Kansas City 
shipments have been 80.000, which is almost 
exactly the same as last year. The finished 
cattle which were sold in the fall and early win- 
ter of 1921, did not make any money, and the 
people who call attention to the shipments of 
feeders so far in 1922, therefore, conclude that 
stockers and feeders are now selling altogether 
too high in price, and that a man had best 
think a long while before he buys any. 

It is hardly fair to compare shipments of 
stockers and feeders of this year with a year 
ago, for the reason that the shipments a year 
ago were considerably lighter than usual and 
the finished cattle would probably have sold 
well in the fall and early winter if it had not 
been for widespread unemployment and bad 
business conditions. When stocker and feeder 
shipments this year are compared with the ten- 
year average, we find that they are almost ex- 
actly normal. In fact, if we make allowance 
for the increase in population in the United 
States, we find that the shipments this year 
are slightly sub-normal. We may conclude, 
therefore, that cattle prices next fall and win- 
ter depend largely on a revival in business con- 
ditions. Of course, it may be that prices will 
strengthen also as a result of a smaller number 
than usual of grass fat range cattle coming on 
the market next fall. 

All of the range authorities are agreed that 


there will be a smaller number of grass fat 
cattle next fall, and if this materializes, we 
shall almost certainly have fairly good prices 


on] 
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for finished cattle even tho the normal number 
of stocker and feeders has been shipped out 
this spring. The situation during the next 
six months indicates neither unusual profits 
nor excessive losses, but on the whole prospects 
are moderately favorable and we anticipate 
that those men who know feeder values will 


make some money. 





On Serving Two Masters 
T SEEMS that C. H. Gustafson, president 
of the U 
candidate for United States senator from Ne- 
braska. It also 


happe ns that the first grain of the one hundred 


S. Grain Growers, is a receptive 
The primaries are in July. 


million bushels that the Grain Growers has 
contracted to handle will be coming to market 
in July. It happens, too, that the sales depart- 
ment to handle this grain is still non-existent. 
It is evidently going to be a busy month for 
Mr. Gustafson. Some farmers may wonder Just 
what percentage of Mr. Gustafson’s “busy- 
ness” will be devoted to the primary and what 
percentage to the carrying out of the pledges 
he has made the members of the U. S. Grain 


Growers. 


College of Transportation 
A RESEARCH and educational institution 
to study the fundamentals of transpor- 
tation is the latest suggestion of the joint com- 


mission of agricultural inquiry. At the pres- 
ent time, there is no agency which is making 
a thoro study of the transportation problem 


in all its aspects. From the standpoint of na- 


tional welfare, should more emphasis be laid 
trucks and autos, or 


on highways, motor 


should we pay more attention to electric rail- 
ways? Should we boost our waterways at the 
expense of our steam railroads? Or perhaps 
our steam railroads have been unduly ham- 
pered by unfair competition. No one has gone 
into problems of this sort in an extended way 
with an open mind. In the field of steam rail- 
roads alone, there has been very little open 
minded investigation. 

The railroad unions have felt that they were 
fighting for their lives and have put out de- 
ceptive propaganda. In like manner, the rail- 
road executives have prese nted their side of the 
case to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
There 
has been very little cold blooded examination 
of the facts. 

We suggest that the 


and to the public in misleading fashion. 


congressional joint 
commission of agricultural inquiry not only 
recommend the establishment of a transporta- 
tion college, but also a banking college and 
a distribution college. The congressional com- 
mission has done some splendid work in study- 
ing these various parts of our national life, 
but the members of the commission realize as 
well as anyone that they have made only the 
merest beginning. They have studied deeply 
enough into the fields of transportation, fi- 
nance and distribution to know, however, that 
the general public is very poorly informed as 
to the fundamental problems. 

We understand from Mr. Anderson, chair- 
man of the joint commission, that the organi- 
zation of a national transportation institute is 
under way. While we have no further details 
concerning it, we believe this is a step in the 
right direction, and we trust that the new in- 
stitute will do research and educational work 
which will result eventually in the people of the 
United States moving their goods back and 
forth across the country in the most econom- 
ical fashion possible, whether it be by steam, 
by electricity, by gasoline or by water, 





——————_—_—_— 


A Broad Minded Banker 
FL\UGENE MEYER, Jr., gives evidence of g 
broad financial statesmanship which has 
been singularly lacking in many of the larger 
bankers of the east. In a recent article ad- 
dressed to business men in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness he Says: 

“We need to develop a fresh outlook. We 
need to revise our financial conceptions. And 
we need to do it in the freedom and in the light 
of common sense instead of in slavish adher- 
ence to theoretical principles based upon the 
needs of a business governed by different con- 
ditions.” 

He says that our financial machinery as it 
exists today has been borrowed from Europe 
where sixty to ninety day accommodation jis 
perfectly satisfactory in the financing of the 
imports, exports and manufactures. Mr, 
Meyer says that this European system must 
be Americanized to meet the needs of our farm- 
ers. In those branches of agriculture where 
the turnover comes only once every year, loans 
should be advanced for a year, and in the live 
stock industry where the turnover comes only 
once in three years, the loan should run for 
three years. 

It is a good sign to see Mr. Meyer taking 
this broad gauged attitude. It is an addi- 
tional indication that one of the many bills 
providing for giving intermediate credit to the 
farmer will be passed by congress in the rather 
near future. And if such a bill is finally 
passed, the net result to the average farmer 
will be a slightly less charge in commissions 
and interest, and above everything the pro- 
cesses of marketing should become more or- 
derly. The really great advantage of interme- 
diate credit is the greater probability of sta- 
ble prices when farmers are not compelled to 
sell at once as a result of a violent but tem- 
porary pinch in the money market. 


Grain Production In Soviet Russia 

SOVIET Russia has finally established a sta- 

tistical service, and it is now possible to 
determine a little more definitely what the pros- 
pects are for Russian grain exports, 

In 1921, wheat production seems to have 
been just a little less than half of the normal 
This is partly because of the low 
yield per acre, but chiefly because of the small 
In the case of rye, which has 
always been fully as important a crop in Rus- 


pre-war. 
area planted. 


sia as wheat, the acreage in 1921 was main- 
tained a little better, but even with rye the 
production was only about half as great as 
before the war. Oats, barley and_ potstoes 
tell the same story, and in every case the re- 
duced output is as much due to the reduction 
in acreage as it is to the decrease in the aver- 
age acre yield. This being the case, it would 
seem probable that it will be, as British experts 
have suggested, at least five years before Rus- 
sian grain is again exported to industrial Eu- 
rope in large quantities. 


The Senatorial Result 
"THE results of the Republican primaries 
were decisive as to the senatorial nomina- 
Colonel Brookhart achieved the appar- 
While Wallaces’ Farmer 


was strongly of the epinion that Mr. Thorne 


tion. 


ently impossible. 


is by training and experience better qualified 
to represent the state in the senate, and had 
hoped to see him nominated, Colonel Brookhart 
is capable of rendering excellent service, and 
should grow with responsibility. 
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Loyalty Plus 
OYALTY is a quality which has probably 
“ secured more than its share of panegyrics 
from men in the co-operative movement. Some- 
times it seems that co-operators believe that 
loyalty alone as a sinfple act of faith will suc- 
cced in bringing profits to a co-operative com- 
pany. There is a possibility that too many in- 
efficient managers and negligent dipectors call 
on their members for more loyalty, when they 
ought to be ealling on themselves for more 
brains. 

If the company is following sound policies, 
if the directors are all on the outlook for new 
opportunities to make and save money, and if 
the manager is keenly alert to see every chance 
to do a better business, loyalty in the member- 
ship can be created by bringing home to them 
just how their interests are being served. If 
the directors habitually skip board meetings, 
if the manager spends most of his time over 
the checker board, lack of loyalty on the part 
of the members is certainly not hard to un- 
derstand. It is difficult to be loyal to a 
yvacuul, 

Too many co-operative companies look on 
loyalty as old time military men looked on the 
quality of discipline. 
the subordination of the will of the inferior to 
that of the superior officer; the habit of 


Discipline used to mean 


iaking orders without question. Now it seems, 
in the minds of those officers of the 


regular army who have escaped fossilization, 


at least 


the ability of the whole command to see the 
problem and to work intelligently together at 
solution. 

Real loyalty of the kind that counts is not a 
blind faith in the administration of the com- 
pany. It is faith in co-operative principles, 

d intelligent knowledge of how those prin- 
ciples are being applied to the local field. 

We are in the habit of blaming farmers for 
dislovalty Scvery time a co-operative concern 
goes Wrong. Sometimes this accusation is just. 
Sometimes, however, the fault hes in the fact 
that the members were too loyal; that they 
trusted blindly in the officers until bad meth- 
ods sent the concern to the junk heap. 

Intelligent criticism is often the best aid to 
obtaining the kind of loyalty that counts. The 
man who spreads unfounded rumors is a nui- 
since; but the man who gets up in meeting 
and voices a well thought out criticism of the 
methods of the company is worth his we ight in 
cold. He will often precipitate a discussion 
which will bring new light on current problems 


to officers and to members alike. Some offi- 


cers, of course, can not stand criticism and 
persist in branding as a traitor any man who 


dissents from their views. Any symptoms of 
this sort indicate that it is time to change 
olticers, 

Loyalty that counts is the kind that is based 
on knowledge. That is why it pays farmers 
clevators to spend money for the education of 
their members in co-operative principles. That 
- why co-operative companies that succeed do 
not waste much time in exhorting their mem- 
Lers to be loyal. They show them that loyalty 


}) LVS. 





Horses in Cities as a Factor in the 
Grain Market 

A‘ CORDING to the 1920 census, there are 
i now about 1.700.000 horses in cities and 
towns, as compared with 3,200,000 horses ten 
ago. <A loss of 40 per cent, or of one 
and a half million, in horse population is no 
small matter. This means that gasoline has 
heen substituted for about 120,000,000 bushels 
of oats, 0.000.000 bushels of corn and 5,000,- 
000 tons of hay. This represents the product 
of about 8.000.000 acres of farm land. 

The reduction in number of city horses is a 


Vears 





powerful price factor only in the case of oats. 
In the old days, over one-half the oats sent to 
the cities was consumed by horses, but now less 
than one-third is eaten in this way. ‘Thou- 
sands of individual horse owners competing 
with each other formerly held the price up far 
higher than would otherwise have been the case. 
Today the big manufacturers and exporters 
play a more prominent part in the oat market 
than the horse owners, and the net result is 
that oat prices have been very seriously weak- 
ened. 





The Lesson of the Rubber 
Producers 


‘TWENTY years ago, nearly all of the rub- 


ber used in the world was wild rubber 
brought by the natives out of the forests of 
Brazil. 
had been running around 80 cents to $1 a 
Then 
general use and the demand for rubber doubled 
trebled The 
price of rubber increased until it reached $2 a 
pound in 1910. 


the production of the wild Brazilian rubber 


For years, the price of crude rubber 


pound. the automobile came into more 


and within a very few years. 


It was not possible to expand 


fist enough to meet the demand. And so, un- 
British 
copital, great rubber estates were started in 


the British Malay Peninsula. 
work on the problem, and by 1910, it was dis 


der the stimulation of and American 


Science got to 


covered that the rubber which was then selling 

at $2 a pound in New York could be produced 

for about 25 a pound. What glorious 
Within 

the rubber plantation acre: 

tiebled. 


Back in 1910, when the great 
started, the 
world were still depending on the wild rubber 
of Brazil for about 80 per cent of their sup- 
ply. The rubber of the east amounted to only 
about 8,000 tons. And then along about 1913, 
the rubber trees of the east be gan to come into 
The 
plantation rubber increased from 8,000 tons to 
200,000 tons and all went beautifully because 
the production of automobiles in the United 


cents 
profits were in prospect! i short time 


we in the east was 
eXpansion im 


rubber markets of the 


acreage 


bearing by the millions. production of 


States was increasing at almost as rapid a rate 
as the production of plantation rubber in the 
east. Rubber continued to sell for twice the 
cost of production until 1919. And then if 
was suddenly discovered that enough rubber 
trees had been set out to supply a demand al 
most twice as great as was likely to material 
ize. Prices dropped down and down, until in 
1922, they reached 14 cents a pound, Rubber 
at one-fifth of its pre-war price is probably 


selling further below pre-war than any other 
commodity. Of course, this situation has 


meant bankruptey for hundreds of the smnaller 
Rubber 


been hit even harder than corn belt farmers. 


rubber producers. producers have 


There is a lesson in the rubber situation for 


‘ 


farmers. It will not do for them to rest too 
cententedly on past and present price situa- 
tions. For years, the natives of Brazil had 
made a good living by tapping the wild rubber 
trees, and then the expansion of the automo- 


bile 
bring them to the heigth of prospe r} 


business, which seemed temporarily to 


ty, ON ag 
sulted eventually in the compe tition of planta- 
tion rubber and the practical destruction of 
their business. The plantation rubber people 
in their turn prospe red for a time and then 
brought about the great over production that 
drove the majority of the producers into bank 
ruptcy. 
It behooves the 

constantly in touch with the latest 
ments of science. There 
olutionary developments in methods of raising 
wheat in some other part of the globe which 
will cause the American wheat farmer almost 


American farmer to keep 
de ve lop- 


may vet come rev- 


(5) 74 


on 


i 


the discovery of the 


as much discomfort as 


method of growing plantation rubber caused 
the rubber gathering natives of Brazil. ‘True 
it is that farming is more immune to disturb- 
ing new inventions than most other businesses. 
The present rubber situation, however, has 
some very real lessons for tlte thinking Ameri- 
can farm r. 


The Balance of Civilization 

]s IF possible for mankind to en JOY more 

than a few hundred years of high civiliza- 
tion without reversion to semi-barbarism? As 
we look about us today and see the widespread 
misunderstandings between nations and be 
tween classes of people within nations, we be- 
gin to perceive what a delicate flower civiliza- 
tion is. ‘To attain its most perfect growth, civ- 


ilization needs the fertilizer of mechanical m- 


ventions, such as railroads, autos, telephones, 


ete, But, above everything else. civilization 
must have the “water” of harmony between 
classes. It is the lack of this harmony wh ich 
has destroved former civilizations and is new 


inperiling our own. 


When bankers and manufacturers bee 
more intent on profits than on serviee. and 
when labor is thinking more about shortening 
its hours and inereasing its wages than on 
proving its effieie nev, We must expect the grad- 
ual withering of civilization, New inventions 


Mav postpone the evil day for a time, for they 


open up new sourees of gain which can be trans- 


formed into a higher standard of living. But 


ho matter how fast the mechani il MnVventions 
come, our civilization can not long endure with 
such blind class selfishness a . now abroad 
in the land. On the one hand, we have corrupt 
or blind labor Jeaders intent on making he 
services of labor more expensive to the come- 
munity at large, and on the other hand we 
find the bankers and manufacturers intent on 


regulating production and prices so as to make 


the greatest net profit. In times of a vio 
lently e@¢hanging price level such as we have 


seen during the past two years and are likely to 

see during the next ten years, the feelings of 
The f 

er for a tin pavs the bills which are ineurred 


class selfishness become intensified, irm- 
by the sé fishin ss and ine f fic T ney of the ‘ ity 
\nd 


long ro and in that hour eiviliz 


hear it no 
t 


1) grreat 


people. then finally he can 
ition Is 
danger. 

What can our big bankers do 
that 
tween classes which is the 
The chief thing 
their influence toward stabilizing the price level 
in the United States on 
70 per cent above the pre-war, 


Re serve 


larger bankers of the 


toward bring- 


ing about harmonious relationship bhe- 
> 


basis of true civiliza- 
tion? they can do is to use 
t base 60 per cent to 
The Fede ral 
Board, acting in con punetion with the 
east, can bring this to 
Pass. 

The thing which leaders of union labor ean 
do is to encourage their followers to be satis 
fied 


powe ras in 


with a wage which has 


1914, 


gin thinking about methods of increasing the 


as much buy me 
l 


Moreove r, they should De- 

efficiency of Jabor instead of dec reasing the 

efficiency. 
About all the 


situation carefully and bring pressure to-bear 


farmers can do is to watch the 


first on one side and then on the other in an 
effort to establish eventually that harmonious 
relationship between classes which is an abso- 
They 


must also be ready to adopt anything new m 


lute requisite to any genuine civilization. 


the way of machinery, varieties of grains, types 
of live stock, and more perfect methods of mar- 
ke ting which will give a greater net return both 
to the farmer and the city consumer per hour 
of man labor. 

In discussions between 
to prove which is in the 
there remains.—Uncle 


friends, the more you try 
wrong, the less friendship 
Henry's Sayings. 
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TING LOANS ON FARM LAND 


The Federal Farm Loan System Makes Mortgage Lifting Easier 


fi “LTHO the usual time for the renewal of loans 

on farm land has passed, there are a great 
many farmers who have made more or less tempo- 
rary and unsatisfactory arrangements in regard to 
their mortgages, and are hoping that sometime be- 
fore the end of the year there will be some improve- 
ment in the terms on which they can borrow money. 
In addition to these men there are a number who 
have their farms nearly free from indebtedness, but 
who have a good deal of short-time paper at the 
banks which they are continually being compelled 
to renew Some of these men want to take out a 
mortgage on the farm or secure an increase in the 


size of their mortgage, in order to clean up these 
short-time debts and reduce the rate of interest 
they are paying 

For the benefit of both cla es of farmers, it may 
be worth while to present a brief statement of the 
way in which the banks organized under the Federal 
Farm Loan System may be of as tance in securing 
lower rate Under this act two types of banks 
have been established. The federal farm land bank 
has its capital supplied by the government and the 
borrowers; it covers a definite district; it makes 
loans thru local farm loan associations. The joint 
stock land bank, the capital of which is supplied by 
private individuals, lends direct to farmers This 
business is supervised also to a certain extent by 
the rederal Farm Loan Board 


Operation of Federal Farm Land Banks 


The federal farm land banks are the organizations 
around which the system of federal loans to farm- 
ers is built. The United States is divided up into 
twelve district One land bank in each district 
takes care of the federal farm loans for that section 
The land bank at Omaha, for example, of which 
Mr. D. P. Hogan is 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. The 
one at Wichita takes care of the federal loans for 
Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
land bank at St. Paul handles the loans for Michi 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
one at St. Louis covers the tates of Illinois, Mis- 


president, covers the states of 


souri and Arkansas 

The loans are not made direct to the farmer, but 
thru local farm loan associations. These are groups 
of ten or more land owners who band together for 
the purpose of securing loans from the government. 
These associations have their own organization and 
officers, of which the most important is the secre- 
tary-treasurer, who takes care of the applications 
and keeps the records of the association. In many 
cases this work is handled by a local banker 

Practically all the territory in the Omaha district 
is now covered by these farm loan associations. 
There is a secretary-treasurer within the reach of 
almost every farmer, who can take his application 


and give him such information as he needs. The 
name and address of this efficer in any community 
can be obtained by writing to the land bank in the 
district. 

As a rule these associations charge a fee of not 
more than one per cent of the face of the loan for 
local expenses, including the compensation of the 
secretary-treasurer. This fee is taken out of the 
loan when it is closed. Loans may be made up to 
one-half of the value of the land itself plus 20 per 
cent of the insured improvements. Pre-war values 
are used in estimating values. The maximum sum 
loan to any one farmer is $10,000. 

In taking out a loan the farmer must buy stock 
in the land bank to the amount of 5 per cent of the 
loan he secures. This stock pays dividends of 6 
per cent, and can be turned in as the final payment 
on the loan. In case the association loses on the 
loans it sponsors, each farmer is liable for twice 
the value of his stock in making up the deficit. 
Some of the land banks have been making enough 
money so that a considerable surplus has been built 
up. Eventually this will be distributed among the 
stockholders; so that a dividend rate higher than 6 
per cent is among the possibilities 

This is due to the fact that the land banks operate 
cn a margin of 1 per cent. That is, the bonds sell for 
4/5 per cent and loans are made for 5%. At the pres- 
ent time the Omaha bank and a few of the other 
banks which operate in good territory are able to do 
business on much less than this margin. There is 
a possibility that the Omaha bank at some time will 
be able to cut down its margin to one-half of one 
per cent, and so decrease the cost to the borrower. 
Any step of this kind would, of course, lower the 
profits which the bank is making and keep the divi- 
dend rate on stock at a moderate level 


Loans Paid on Amortization Plan 

Loans are made for a period of thirty-three years, 
and 1 per cent a vear is added to the interest rate 
to apply in paying off the principal. This makes 
the farmer pay 6% per cent yearly, but at the end 
of thirty-three years he will have entirely paid out 
con his loan. 

These loans are only made to actual farmers op- 
erating the land offered as security. Loans can not 
be made where the land is rented. The money ob- 
tuined can be used only for strictly agricultural 
purposes. This provision is intended to prevent 
the misuse of the system for the purpose of specu- 
lating in land. 

The work of the farm land banks is supplemented 
to a degree by joint stock land banks. Unlike the 
farm land banks, the capital is supplied by private 
individuals and not by the government. The banks, 
however, are supervised by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. Titles must be proved by attorneys accept- 


able to the board, and each loan must be inspecteg 
by a federal land appraiser appointed by the Farm 
Loan Board 

Joint stock banks are centered pretty much in the 
best territory for farm loans, in such states as Iowa. 
Illinois, Minnesota and other corn belt states. Each 
bank is given the privilege of making loans in the 
state in which its main office is located and in one 
contiguous state. Loans are based on the same prin- 
ciples that govern the conduct of the federal land 
banks, except that loans of over $10,000 may be 
secured. 

It is not necessary that the borrower buy any stock 
in the joint stock land bank, as is the case in loans 
secured thru the farm land banks. In some cases 
loans can be obtained more cheaply thru the joint 
stock land banks than thru the farm land banks, 
altho this varies greatly according to the individual 
practice of the particular bank. Many joint stock 
land banks charge the borrower only the appraisal 
fee, in contrast to the rate of 1 per cent exacted by 
the farm loan association. This difference in ini- 
tial cost of securing the loan is offset, of course, 
by the fact that the rate of the joint stock land 
banks is still 6 per cent, while the farm land banks 
have dropped to 5% per cent, 


Loans Must Be for Agricultural Purposes 


Some criticism has been directed against the joint 
steck land banks because of the fact that the law 
governing them is not so strict asin the case of 
the federal land banks, in providing that loans 
can not be made except to actual farmers. Asa 
matter of practice, however, many of the joint stock 
land banks make just about the same class of 
loans as do the federal farm land banks. We have 
been informed by the presidents of several of 
these concerns that they give preference to appli- 
cations for loans to men operating their own farms, 
In any case, whether the loan is made to a farm 
operator or to a man who is merely a farm owner, 
the money must be used for strictly agricultural 
purposes. 

The same type of amortization plan that is used 
by the federal farm land banks is also followed 
by the joint stock land banks. Many of these 
banks lend for the thirty-three-year period, but 
some of them prefer a shorter period, such as 
twenty years. 

Both classes of banks permit repayment of all 
or any part of the loan at any time after five years. 
This provision was made so that if the farmer 
has an unusual run of good luck and gets the 
money to clear his farm, he need not wait until 
the thirty-three year period is up. It also gives 
an opportunity for a man to close out his loan 
in case interest rates change and he wants to make 
a loan on a new basis. 


RELATE PRODUCTION TO CONSUMER DEMAND 


Agricultural Commission Recommends Co-operatives as Aid to Better Markets 


oa the farmer considers production in its 
' relation to consumer demand and satisfaction, 
he is unlikely to improve his condition materially. 
This is the conclusion of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, as stated in its forthcoming 
report to congress. The way to get this correlation 
between production and consumer demand, accord- 
ing to the commission, is the organization of co- 
operative associations by which farmers can “hasten 
the standardization of agricultural products, im- 
prove the distributive processes and reduce their 


costs.” 


Better System of Exchanges Possible 


“With the better organization and standardiza- 
tion of farm production, the organization of farm- 
ers’ coiperative associations, the evolution of grades 
more accurately reflecting the qualities of farm 
products in relation to use, the establishment of 
concentration warehouses at points within the areas 
of production issuing receipts or certificates which 
clearly indicate such grades and guarantee the phy- 
sical protection and quality of product,” says Chair- 
man Svdney Anderson, of Minnesota, “it should 
be possible to develop a system of commodity ex- 
changes thru which these commodities may be sold 
and under which such products will move directly 
from areas of production to points of use under 
prior sale without the necessity of previous in- 
spection and with the assurance of delivery of a 
product by grade conforming to the users’ or con- 
sumers’ requirements. 


“There are certain risks which neither the pro- 
ducer nor the consumer is willing to accept, which 
are now assumed by wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, and which are reflected in the price re- 
ceived by the producer and the price paid by the 
consumer. In the primary and terminal markets, 
commission men, wholesalers and buyers maintain 
warehouses, refrigerators and facilitiey for the 
protection and conservation of commodities. The 
transportation agencies provide facilities for pro- 
tection of commodities in transit. All of these ac- 
tivities involve investment and operating expense 
and require the employment of men and equipment. 


Report Will Suggest New Economies 

The report will suggest that thru codédperative 
associations new economies can be effected thru 
a greater uniformity of production in the central- 
ized areas of production, uniform grades and stan- 
dardized containers. Similarly, better methods can 
be established for the handling by agencies in local, 
primary and terminal markets, tending to creat a 
greater certainty on the part of the receiver and 
of the producer as to the character and condition 
of the products, and the services in volved in their 
distribution. 

“In this way,” says Chairman Anderson,“ the many 
disagreements which develop between producers, 
shippers and receivers, which are now the cause of 
a lack of mutual confidence, can be eliminated, with 
the consequent development of more efficient and 
economic marketing and distribution. 


“Economies can be effected and wastes can be 
eliminated thru the establishment of qualified and 
authorized agencies to arbitrate any disagreements 
erising between the shippers and the receivers as 
to value, condition, kind, grade and quantity of the 
commodities. Such agencies may be established 
either thru agreement between the shippers and 
the receivers to set up disinterested boards of arbi- 
tration whose findings can be accepted as final, 
or they may be set up thru the establishment of 
state or federal agencies of arbitration authorized 
by legislation. 


Expense Should Be Materially Reduced 


“Adequate, organized and correlated terminal 
markets, together with a reduction of the unnec- 
essary movement of commodities from terminal 
to terminal or from terminal to central market, 
should quite materially reduce the expense that is 
involved in unnecessary equipment and in the 
employment of an unnecessarily large number 
of men. 

“It is possible to accomplish much in the direction 
of economic distribution of products by a more 
systematic utilization of warehouses to absorb the 
temporary surplus and to distribute more evenly 
in response to the consuming demand. There is 
a tendency toward better distribution as ware 
houses come to function as reservoirs to facilitate 
economic distribution and adopt methods which 
diminish opportunity for speculation in stored com 
modities.” 
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MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


Quality of Hay Depends Upon Weather, Time of Cutting, and Curing Methods 


HE clover plant consists of about 40 per cent 

leaves and 60 per cent stems. However, two- 
thirds of the feeding value of the plant is con- 
tained in the stems and the art of hay making 
must necessarily concern itself with conserving a 
maximum amount of the leaves in the best pos- 
sibie condition. The stage of growth when the 
ciover is cut has much to do with saving the leaves 
and making the best quality of hay. Most farmers 
have found that the best quality of clover hay is 
harvested when the plants are cut in full bloom 
and the very first blossoms are turning brown. 
Early cutting for hay is demanded if there is to 
be a clover seed crop harvested later on in the 
summer. 


Time to Cut Clover and Timothy 


When clover and timothy are grown in a hay 
mixture, it is more difficult to determine just 
when to cut to secure the best hay. Clover, of 
course, blooms before timothy, and is frequently 
beyond its prime when the timothy is ready for 
the mower. The usual method of handling such 

mixture is to cut when the clover is passing 
out of bloom and the timothy is beginning to 
flower. 

Weather conditions very frequently favor rather 
late cutting of clover. The crop can usually be 
cured to better advantage about the first of July 
than if cut in June. Slightly riper hay that is 
put up under good weather conditions will fre- 
quently be superior to that which is cut at the 
right time, but which is exposed to the showers 


heat and will not have the feeding value that is 
contained in hay that is cured in sunny weather. 
The actual loss of food material from hay which 
is caused by rain leaching is perhaps not generally 
known. That this loss is severe, however, is indi- 
cated by experiments which have been made at 
the Colorado experiment station, which showed that 
alfalfa hay that had been exposed to rainy weather 
for a period of two weeks lost 60 per cent of its 
protein, 33 per cent of its fat and 41 per cent of 
its carbohydrates. This was a case of extreme 
exposure, but even a few days of wet weather re- 
duces the feeding value materially. 

The common practice in good drying weather 
is to cut clover or mixed hay in the morning as 
soon as the dew has evaporated. In the afternoon, 
when the hay is well wilted, it should be raked 
into windrows, using the side-delivery rake if pos 
sible The next day the hay will be dry enough 
to stack or put in the mow. 
quite ripe or fields of pure timothy -ean often be 
cut in the morning and put in the barn the afternoon 
of the same day. 


Mixed hav which is 


Advantage in Using Side-Delivery Rake 

A much better quality of hay is secured if it 
is cured in the windrow or cock than if it is al- 
lowed to cure in the swath. Prompt raking as 
soon as the hay has become well wilted is impor- 
tant on this account The side-delivery rake turns 
all the hay into light, loose windrows with the 
stems largely outside and the leaves inside The 
leaves are then shielded from the hot sun, but 





of June. Early cutting of hay competes 
with corn cultivation and on many farms 
hay making must be put off until the 
corn is gotten out of the way. However, 
when weather and labor conditions will 
permit, early cutting, especially of fields 
of clover alone, is to be preferred in or- 
der to secure a higher feeding value in 
the hay. 

Now that the farmer can receive the 
weather forecasts by radio, hay making 
problems ought to be simplified. Weather 
knowledge is essential if the hay is to 
be cured in the best condition. It is quite 
probable that in the future the farmer 
will regard a radio receiving set to be 
zs indispensable to hay making as a hay 
loader or a side delivery rake. 

Every farmer avoids rain when mak- 
ing hay because he knows that wet hay 

more difficult to cure, is more apt to 


LIVE STOCK 








are exposed to the air circulation, which rapidly 
evaporates the moisture contained in them. If hay 
is permitted to cure in the swath with the leaves 
exposed to the rays of the sun, the leaves will dry 
cut rapidly and become brittle, while the stems 
will retain much of their moisture. The hay does 
not cure evenly and the loss of leaves will be quite 
heavy Such hay is more subject to heating after 
it is stored in the mow than hay which has been 
cured in the windrow 


Never Rake Hay With Moisture On It 


During the latter part of the haying period, when 


the hay is quite rips t perhaps safer to defer 
raking until evening This results in less shat- 
tering of the leaves than where the hay is raked 
when the sun is hot \) flexible rule that must 
always be observed when raking is not to rake 
or bunch hay when there is rain or dew upon it. 


Hav is much more liable to damage from the mois- 
ture upon it than within it, and if it is raked 
while wet, such hay will almost surely mold and 
heat in the stack or mow 

One of the most valuable helps which the hay- 


maker has is the side«lelivery rake By the use 
of this implement the hay may be rolled into the 
sort of windrow that is best adapted to curing 
\t the same time, the ide-delivery puts the bay 
into the best of shape for handling with the hay 


loader This rake is also valuable for turning 
hay which has been rained upon in the swath or 
windrow. 

Danger from spontaneous combustion must be 
anticipated before the hay is put in the 


l 


mow, as, once hay has started to heat, 
there is little to nothing that can be done 
to stop such action If the moisture con- 
tent is low enough, hay will not heat to 
the danger point It is therefore very im- 
portant never to stack or mow away hay 
which is wet from dew or moisture. An 
even distribution of the hay thruout the 
mow, rather than the building up of see 





tions is a desirable practice in avoiding 
spontaneous combustion, because a uni- 
form distribution serves to avoid the for- 
mation of air spaces within the hay mass, 
There is a popular theory prevalent among 
farmers that the fire hazard may be less 
ened by salting the hay Very little defi- 
nite information is 
value of this method, and farmers should 
therefore not place too much _ reliance 
upon it 


available as to the 


MARKETING AT THE TERMINALS 


Co-operative Commission Companies Started in a Dozen Terminal Markets 


& seine a few years ago, codperative live stock 

marketing had no existence except in the minds 
of a few enthusiasts. More recently, live stock ship- 
ping associations have started to spring up, but 
the terminal markets were still almost entirely 
outside the codperative field. 

The pioneer company, the Farmers’ Union, was 
getting a start at Omaha. The Equity concern at 
St. Paul was struggling for a footing. But outside 
of these two then comparatively weak concerns, ter- 
ninal markets were controlled entirely by private 
commission companies. 


Situation Today Presents Big Change 


The change in the situation today is one of the 
onders of the codperative movement. In the two 
vears following the war, shipping associations tov 
ered the middle-west until almost every shipping 
point had its farmers’ organization. At the same 
me, the establishment of farmers’ commission com- 
panies at the terminals went on, altho at a slower 
rate. Meanwhile, the Farmers’ Union Company es 
tablished branches at St. Joe and Kansas City. The 
Farmers’ Union of Kansas opened a firm at Kansas 
City, and another Farmers’ Union company started 
t Denver. At St. Paul, the Central Commission 
ompany was set on its feet by the efforts of the 
Minnesota Federation of Live Stock Shippers and 
e state Farm Bureau 

The work of the Committee of Fifteen in the last 
‘ear has introduced a new element into the situa- 
tion, and has directly or indirectly brought about 
the creation of a number of new farmers’ firms. 
The Producers’ Commission Company, at St. Louis, 
which has been in operation for five months, is the 
result of the plan of the Committee of Fifteen. A 


new firm at Indianapolis, open for the last several 
At Chicago this week the 
Producers’ Commission Company, organized by the 


weeks, is another branch 


same national board, starts in business At Detroit, 
a commission firm organized by the Michigan Farm 
Bureau has been in operation for over a month. The 
Farm Clubs have a commission company at St 
Louis, and the Equity firms at St. Paul and Chicago 
have been taken over by the Equity and Farmers’ 
Union of Iowa, and are showing new vitality unde 

this management 


New Companies to Be Established Soon 
New commission companies will be established by 
the National Live Stock Producers’ Association in 
the next several months. 
on the list 4 board of directors has already been 


Buffalo is probably next 


selected The Peoria market also will probably 
have a farmers’ commission firm established soon 
Other possible points at which coOperative ¢ommis- 
sion houses will be established are Cleve land, Pitts 
burgh and Cincinnati 

All of this activity, of course, means nothing 
unless the establishment of these companies is 
bringing some definite returns to the farmers It 
ix, of course, impossible to draw any conclusions 
from the newer firms. 


operative Commission Company, located at St. Paul, 


However, the Central Co- 


is organized on much the same plan as the newer 
firms, and its experience gives some indication 
of what the possibilities are for the other com- 
panies 

The Central company paid back to the hippers 
$19.000 in patronage dividends at the end of its 
first five months. and now has a surplus of twice 
that amount on hand It cost the Central $6.88 to 


market the average car of live stock. According to 
the National Live Stock Exchange Bureau, it cost 
the average old line house $14.50 to market a car of 
live stock in 1920 It seems safe for the patrons 


of the St. Paul firm to receive back 50 per cent of 
the commission charg¢ in the form of patronage 
dividends 

The longer established Farmers’ Union firms have 
been approaching, and in some cases passing, this 
mark in the last several yea) Last year the Omaha 
irm paid back to the hippers 60 per cent of the 


commissions collected 


National Organization Is Desirable 


This saving in commissions is, of course, impor- 
ant Yet in the long run it will amount to very 
little beside the fact that with the creation of 
the farmers’ commission companies at the termi- 
nals, the shippers for the first time will have a 
friend at the market point upon whose advice they 
can rely If all these commission firms can be 
brought together in a national organization along 
some such line as that proposed by the Committee 
of Fifteen, it will make possible regulation of the 
flow of live stock to market, and modify the day to 
day and week to week fluctuations that are such @ 
ource of loss to the farmer. 

Most of these new firms are still in the experi- 
mental stage. Just what measure of success comes 
to them will depend on the excellence of the man- 
gement and the way in which they are supported 
vy the shipping associations in tributary territory. 
At present, however, the farmers’ terminal commis- 
sion companies seem to have a much better chance 
of success than any other farm project for the inva- 
sion of terminal markets by coéperative concerns, 


t 
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The World’s Lowest Priced High-Grade All-Year Sedan 


The Ideal Family Car 


"875 


F. O. B. FLINT, MICH. 


The Comfort and Weather Protection of a Limou- 
sine for Less Than the Cost of Most Open Cars 


Never before has a Fisher Body Sedan of this 
quality been offered at a price so low. The 
beautiful lines, superb finish, luxurious uphol- 
stery and refined appointments that have made 
Fisher Bodies the standard of excellence in 
closed cars, are all here in full measure. Its 
four doors fit perfectly and cannot rattle. 


The heavy plate glass windows can be instantly 
lowered to any desired point, or as quickly 
raised, and the plate glass windshields are both 
movable, permitting instant conversion of 
the Sedan into either a closed or an open car. 


Mounted on the famous New Superior Model 


5-PASSENGER 
CAPACITY 





Chassis, this car is fully equipped mechan- 
ically, and combines ample power and speed 
with steadiness and ease of handling. 


No matter what car you now use, or think of 
buying, investigate this Sedan. Its power, 
speed, appearance and appointments please 
discriminating motorists accustomed to paying 
higher prices for closed cars. 


Its low price and low maintenance appeal to 
all who find it desirable to economize. 


In no other car on the market can you find 
this unusual combination of Style, Quality, 
Economy, and Year-’Round Service. 


FISHER BODY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Vetroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Low Priced Quality Automobiles 


Touring, $525 Roadster, $525 5-Passenger Sedan, $875 4-Passenger Coupe, $850 
Utility Coupe, $720 Light Delivery, $525 Commercial Chassis, $465 


5,000 Dealers and Service Stations throughout the world 
Applications will be considered from high-grade dealers 4M territory not adequately covered 





Solving the Sour Cream Problem 
(Continued from page 3) 


E. E. Day keep a close check on the 
business of the creamery. The books 
are carefully balanced at the close of 
each day. This policy avoids some of 
the business leaks which many cream- 
eries suffer. 

The patrons of the Oelwein cream- 
ery haul their own cream to the cream- 
ery on the partnership route plan. Six 
or seven neighbors form a route and 
alternate in making the deliveries. The 
hauling can usually be combined with 
a trip to town which would ordinarily 
be required and the patrons save about 
3 cents on each pound of butter-fat. 
Deliveries are made at least three 
times a week and usually every other 
day in the summer. 

George Hauer, butter-maker at the 
West Union Farmers’ Creamery, is an- 
other cream scoring enthusiast. When 
the old system of dumping all the 
cream on one route into a 20-gallon 
can was followed, Hauer had hard work 
to make an 89% score in butter-mak- 
ers’ contests. Since the cream has 
been received in individual cans and 
scored accordingly, however, he has 
produced 93 and 94 score butter with 
much less trouble. 

“We are not going to stop with mere- 
ly scoring the cream,” said Mr. Hauer 
recently. “We are going a step fur- 
ther and are instituting the plan of 
grading the cream and paying for it 
according to grade. Sweet cream of 
gocd flavor will get the best price here 
and cream which comes in sour or with 
an otherwise bad flavor will be cut in 
price 3 or 4 cents per pound of butter- 
fat. We believe this will further in- 
crease the good that has come from 
scoring and individual cans.” 

Hauer realizes that every farm where 
cows are milked should have a cooling 
tank. Thru an arrangement with a 
local carpenter, this creamery supplies 
cooling tanks to patrons at cost. The 
tanks are made from fir lumber and 
are large enough to hold three 10-gal- 
lon cans. In his contact with patrons, 
Hauer emphasizes the importance of 
protecting and cooling cream if it is to 
reach the creamery in condition to 
make desirable butter. He warns espe- 
cially against the practice of mixing 
warm and cold cream together. 

The Fayette Mutual Creamery re- 
ports a marked improvement in the 
quality of cream received since scor- 
ing and individual cans were put into 
effect. The better cream has of course 
reflected itself in higher grade butter 
which demands better prices than the 
creamery formerly got. Patrons of this 
creamery are cooperating splendidly 
in taking better care of their cream. 
When a patron delivers sour cream, its 
condition is called to his attention. If 
the sour cream keeps coming, the pa- 
tron is soon dropped from the list. 
This creamery, in common with others 
in the county, has found that it need 
not accept a bad product. 

The Fayette creamery is now effect- 
ing a saving in freight rates by mak- 
ing up car lots of butter by combining 
with other nearby creameries. This 
method of shipping has great possibili- 
ties, in the opinion of Butter-maker C. 
H. Pinch. He also believes that sav- 
ings are possible by buying in large 
quantities. He has observed, however, 
that coéperative buying is complicated 
by the fact that creameries use dif- 
ferent brands of supplies. 

The creameries of Fayette county 
are truly coéperative, both in their re- 
lations with their patrons and with one 
another. As a result of their attention 
to the details of creamery management 
referred to, they are today making a 
better quality of butter than they have 
ever before made. Their patrons are 
getting from 3 to 5 cents a pound over 
the price of New York extras for their 
butter-fat, while the patrons of the av 
erage creamery receive a price on a 
par with New York extras or slightly 
below The successful campaign for 
better cream and butter in Fayette 
county can profitably be duplicated by 
many other dairying sections. 
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SAVING CHORE STEPS 


Value of Proper Arrangement of Farm Buildings. 


Probably no single problem connect- | or 


ed with the farm organization and op- | 


eration is more difficult 
the the 
proper relation of the different build- 


laying out farmstead with 


ings with respect to each other and 
with the whole farm as a unit. 
Perhaps the first and most impor- 
tant thing to be considered is that of 
securing the greatest efficiency in the 
use of the family’s labor and time and 
money. The farm truly a factory 
and the farmstead is the factory plant, 
and, like any other manufacturer, the 
farmer must see to it that his build- 
ings are so arranged that his time and 
energy and raw materials shall be put 
to productive and not frittered 
away in aimless or useless effort. 


is 


use 


The farmer must usually be his own 
production engineer, but he should fol- 
low just as faithfully his own move- 
ments during the day and especially in 
doing his morning and evening chores, 
and arrange his buildings so that these 
may be done with the least practicable 
time and number of steps. 

Start tomorrow morning as you be- 
gin your daily chores and count the 
steps for each operation and for the 
whole round until you are back at the 
house, and do the same thing for the 
evening chores. You will be surprised 
at the number of steps required, as it 
will be at least three times as large as 
your most liberal estimate. Now sit 
down and look this list over carefully 
and see if you have done any retrac- 
ing of your path which can be elimi- 
nated by changing the order in which 
the different jobs are done, and try an- 
other round the next day. You will 
probably find that you have cut from 
three to four hundred steps off your 
score, and perhaps ten minutes of 
time. After this you will rest 
until you have cut your score down to 
the lowest possible number of 
and will get as much enjoyment out of 
eutting ten off your barnyard 
score as the golfer does in cutting ten 
strokes off his eighteen holes. And 
the game will not be soon over, for as 
soon as your score seems to be about 
tabilized, it will occur to you to put 
. self-feeder in the hog lot or a silage 
litter carrier in the barn or water 
eups in the dairy stable, and, behold, 
vou have made another decided cut in 
your score. 


never 
steps, 


steps 


or 


Seriously, however, no farmer or 
farmer’s wife can do anything which 
will be of any more value than a seri- 
ous study of how to cut down the time 
and number of steps required to do a 
certain round of chores. Such work 
is the essence of efficiency engineer- 
ing and such study will very quickly 
show the points at which energy and 
time are being wasted without proper 
productive results, and the farmer will 
quite naturally bring a similar effi- 
ciency method to bear on his other 
farm operations, 

Eventually, the point will be reached 

further reduction in steps and 
can not be made without a re- 
arrangement of the farm buildings, 
perhaps both as to position and inte- 
rior construction. Probably this can 
not be done except at a prohibitive 
cost, and this barnyard golfer is ready 
to appreciate the truth and the impor- 
tance of a statement made in a previ- 
article, that a mistake in the ar- 
angement and construction of the 

m buildings a serious one, 
ot only because it will affect unfavor- 
bly the efficiency and profit the 
one who makes it, but that this loss is 
ery likely to be handed down to his 

cessors for several gener 

In many ways, the farmer is fortu- 

te who has the opportunity of plan- 
ning a new farmstead in its entirety, 
and can thus plan his game of barn- 
yard golf without any of the handi- 
caps or hazards due to some building 


where 


time 


ous 
is 


very 


of 


ations. 


than that of | 


} 
| 


other part improperly located or 
wrongly proportioned or divided up. 
After the farmer has selected a build- 
ing site located as nearly central 
possible to his farm operations and 
yet convenient to the public road and 
to market and with the slope required 


as 


| to give the necessary drainage facili- 
| ties, he should then lay out on paper 


the desired farm buildings, not only 
the ones he expects to build at first, 
but the entire farmstead so far as he 
can foresee what will be needed. He 
should then plan the arrangement and 
equipment of each building and then 
should go over step by step the chore 


; work and see if he can by any rear- 





rangement of the buildings or of their 


interior plan decrease to any degree 


the steps and time required for this 
work. After having worked this out 


as far as he can, he should then take 
his plans to his county adviser or to 
some good, practical neighbor and get 


criticisms and _ helpful suggestions. 
Having done this once or twice, the 
chances are that he will have worked 


out an efficient and satisfactory plan 
which will suit not only himself but 
those who come after him. Such a 


carefully worked out building plan will 
add materially to the value of the farm 
if put up for sale, as a practical farm- 
er will quickly see the greater value of 


such a farmstead, even tho it may 
have to be called to his attention at 
first. 

Naturally the greatest efficiency in 


| saving steps and time would call for 








| cost. 


placing the buildings very closely to- 


gether, but this must be balanced 
against other practical considerations, 
one of which is the fire hazard. In the 
earlier days of wooden shingles and 
all wooden construction and no fire 


protection other than a pail of water, 
the fire hazard was a very 
proposition and the buildings neces- 
sarily placed far enough apart 
that if one caught fire, the whole farm- 
stead would not be destroyed. Fortu- 
nately, the farmer is beginning to look 
on the fire hazard, not as a matter of 
bad luck which can not be avoided, but 
more as a result of poor judgment in 
building and of carelessness in taking 
the proper precautions to prevent fires. 
For one thing, it has been proved over 
and over again that a set of good light 
ning properly installed in- 
spected frequently gives almost an ab- 
solute protection against damage and 


serious 


were 


rods and 


fires from lightning, and this has re- 
moved one of the greatest causes of 
farm fires. Also with the cost of 


building with clay tile, brick, concrete 
and concrete blocks approaching more 
closely to that of wood construction, 
the farmer is beginning to think more 
carefully about these more permanent 
types of construction with very low 
upkeep costs and realize that 
proper way to figure building costs is 
on the basis of annual cost as spread 


to 


| over a period of several years, rather 


on the somewhat cheaper first 
Even more rapid is the adoption 
of fireproof roofing materials in place 
of wooden shingles. The great major- 
ity of dwelling fires come from sparks 


than 








the 


catching in the shingle roofs, and if so | 


many cities with reasonably good fire 
protection find it advisable to bar the 
wooden shingle from the main parts of 
town, it would seem well worth while 
for the farmer to give such fireproof 
roof coverings verv careful considera- 
roof coverings careful consideration. 


Then there is another factor which 
forbids putting the buildings close 
enough together to secure the greatest 
efficiency of time and energy, and that 
is that the farm is a home as well as 
a factory, and in all the planning to 
conserve time and steps, the farmer 
must also keep in mind that the farm 
house is the home of his wife and 


loved ones and that they must not be | 


cheated out of their proper share of 


| 


| 


oe 
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Mr. Citizen 


Do you realize the close personal interest you have 
in electric light and power ? 


While the number and location of customers may 
not at present justify the expense of constructing and 
maintaining a line to give service, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend towards gradual 
extension of existing lines. 


Growth depends upon the financial stability and 
physical efficiency of the local electric light and power 
company. 


Physical efficiency is possible only when financial 
Stability is present. In turn, therefore, the soundness 
of these financial and physical qualities depends upon 
you, and other citizens like you, for the support nec- 
essary to enable the company to meet the enormous 
growing demands for more service. 


So great is this self-interest, and so rapidly is it 
becoming generally realized, that already more than 
1,600,000 people have invested in electric light and 
power company securities. Wherever there are large 
numbers of these “customer owners” the ideal form 
of “public ownership” exists. 


Such investors not only show faith in their own 
community by financially supporting the electric light 
and power company which serves it, but they keep 
their money within the community, helping build it, 
and make more prosperous conditions for all. In addi- 
tion, this tangible evidence of faith tends to attract 
outside capital for the industrial and commercial up- 
building of the community generally. 


A greater and better community can mean only 
greater and better opportunities for citizens. Thereinis 
found your self-interest. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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BOOK, Vigorizing - — 
Herds.” Bend Vet gcd a Ope yy a8 . 
erinaria 's pame an Be Rickets, malnutrition, lameness, 


abortion, sterility in hogs, allaresue 
cessfully prevented and treated by 


> VITAMINERAL 


for ila containing enough Genuine 
Vitamimnes to correct ‘down tn the 
and kp Kiing over No salte, druge 
or Hiller. Weast Vitamines and carefully 
elected minerals only tablespoonsful a 
day sufficient. Cost is small. Comes mixed ready 
fe Ask your Veterinarian 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1223 N. Washington St,, Peoria, B12. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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~The Emblem 
' of Value! 


Keen Kutter on any Tool signi- 
fies not only those merits expert 
workmen demand, but the prac- 
tical strength and usefulness 
needed by men on the farm. 


That is why a Keen Kutter 
Drawing Knife, with its one-piece 
blade of finest steel, gives long 
years of hard service and stands 
endless re-sharpening. 

Depend on Keen Kutter tools 
to prove the best value for your 
money. Sold by leading Retailers 
everywhere. 
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ane” **The recollection of Ol TALITY 
remains long after the PRICE 


as forgotten’’ —E.C. Simmons 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Simmons Hardware Co. 


Our prices on all Keen Kutter tools have been reduced. 
Ask your Hardware Store about today’s values. 


KEEN KUITER 
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Wonderful Stock Raising Country 


Vast stretches of undeveloped fertile agricultural land of 
the highest productiveness await the settler in Western 
Canada. The land possesses the same character of soil as 
that which has produced the high quality of cereals that 
have carried off the world’s premier honors so many times 
in the past ten years. 


Native Grasses are 
Rich and Abundant 


. Cattle fatten upon them without any grain being fed. 
i) Limited capital on high-priced lands is not a success, neither 

4 \ can the tenant burdened with high rents hope to succeed. 
\ AA \ The place to overcome these is in Western Canada — 

\ where /and is cheap where a home may be made at low 
ay cost, and where dairying, mixed farming and stock- 

raising give an assured profit. 

Land may be purchased from the Railway Companies 
i, or from responsible land companies or from private 
Ch owners. Free homestead of 160 acres cach areto 
WAN By! be had in the more remote districts. 

S N ; For illustrated literature, maps, descrip- 
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\| / / /, tion of farm opportunities in Manitoba, 
\f) y Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
AO tumbia, reduced railway rates,etc.,write 

She 





A. E. PILKIE, 
202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, lows 


WwW. Vv. BENNETT, 
300 Peter's Trust Bidg., 


R. A. GARRETT. 
311 Jacksen St, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Live wire men to take county agencies 
for Clemens Patented Double Clevis. 
Sells on sight, and every man driving 
horses needs them. Requires but a 
few dollars investment and every sale 
doubles your money. Send for circular 
and full information. 

CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. 
508 Endicott Bidg. Dept.B. Si. Paul, Minn. 














\SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 











| beauty and comfort and enjoyment of 
| all the good things so easily obtained 
on the farm. 

A well-known agricultural engineer, 
who had become overly enthusiastic on 
the questions of efficiency and of fire- 
proof construction, had worked down 
the ideal farm building plan to a small 
open quadrangle, with the dwelling on 
one corner, the dairy barn on another, 
the cattle barn on another, and so on. 
This might do for Old World condi- 
tions, where land is so scarce and the 
fight for a bare living is so grim that 
only cold practicality can be consid- 
ered, and the home and the stable may 
often be in the same building, and a 
manure pile under the bedroom window 
is an indication of the owner’s thrift. 
The American farmer, however, has a 
distinctly higher ideal for his home 
and will never be satisfied to shut his 
family off from the view of lawns and 
trees and flowering things, and will 
see that the breezes which visit them 
by day and by night will be laden with 
the perfume of flowers and trees rath- 
er than with odors from the manure 
pile and hog pen. 

In conclusion, it is urged that in lay- 
ing out a set of farm buildings, very 
careful consideration must be given 
to making them as a factory just as 
efficient as practicable in giving the 
maximum production with the mini- 
mum of time and energy; but equally 
careful consideration must be given 
to its importance as a home and of se- 
curing for the family as much beauty 
and comfort as possible. 


Silage Wins in Pennsylvania 
Tests 


Silage-fed steers outstripped steers 


fed various combinations of corn, 


mixed hay and molasses in the feed- 
concluded at the 
The 


silage 


ing tests recently 
Pennsylvania experiment station. 
steers which were full fed on 
thruout the 140-day feeding period were 
the most economically produced and 
the most profitable group in the ex- 
These steers were given no 
corn other than that in the silage. 
They had 2.65 pounds of cottonseed 
meal per head daily and also a small 
amount of corn stover. 

The steers in this lot weighed 900 
pounds at the start and their average 
silage consumption was about 49 
pounds per head per day. They gained 
at the rate of 2.31 pounds each daily 
and were appraised at within 20 cents 
per hundred of the top steers of the 
test. The gains of the silage-fed steers 
cost $8.20 per hundred. 

In the profits column and from the 
standpoint of economy of gain, the 
next best lot of steers was the group 
that was full-fed on silage for the first 
70 days and had a ration of 13 pounds 
of corn per head daily during the last 
70 days of the experiment. These 
steers had the same allowance of cot- 
tonseed meal and corn stover as the 
full silage fed lot. The steers that had 
corn during the latter half of the feed- 
ing period made gains of 2.55 pounds 
per head daily at a cost of $9.30 per 
hundred. The finish of these steers 
apparently was not as good as that of 
the straight silage fed group, as the 
latter was given the higher appraisal 
value by 5 cents per hundred. 

Steers that had from 10 to 14.5 
pounds of corn in the daily ration could 
not compete with the heavy silage fed 
steers. The corn fed animals produced 
beef at costs varying from $10.99 to 
$13.73 per hundred, and they were val- 
ued at but 5 to 20 cents per hundred 


periment 


higher than the straight silage fed 
steers. 
When three and a half pounds of 


cane molasses was substituted for a 
like amount of corn in the ration the 
gains were somewhat improved and 
cheapened. Gains produced this way 
averaged 2.59 pounds per animal daily 
at a cost of $10.99 per hundred, as 
compared with gains of 2.43 pounds at 
a cost of $11.27 per hundred on the 
steers which had the straight corn 





| 
| 


ration. All of these steers had from 
28 to 30 pounds of silage per head 
daily. Fed in this manner, a pound of 
molasses proved to be equal to a pound 
and a third of corn. In Iowa experi- 
ments, molasses and corn were found 
to have about the same feeding value, 
pound for pound. 

The substitution of mixed hay for 
silage in the ration apparently was in- 
judicious, from the record of steers 
that had 14.5 pounds of corn and 7.7 
pounds of mixed hay daily, with the 
same feed of cottonseed as allowed the 
other lots. The hay-fed steers gained 
but 1.96 pounds per head daily and 
their cost of gains was $13.73 per hun- 
dred. When appraised, their value 
was put at 10 cents per hundred below 


| that of the steers fed silage without 


| shelled 
| feeding 


| 


| corn. 


A change from broken ear corn to 
corn at the midpoint of the 
period have been 
quite satisfactorily accomplished. This 
change was made with the steers re- 
ceiving corn, cottonseed and _ silage, 
and also with the lot which had mo- 
lasses. Excellent gains were made by 
both groups. 

Prices charged in the experiment 
were: Ear corn, 55 cents per bushel; 
shelled corn, 60 cents per bushel; corn 
stover, $5 per ton; corn silage, $5 per 
ton; mixed hay, $18 per ton; cotton- 
seed meal, $50 per ton, and molasses, 
$25 per ton. 

The Pennsylvania tests of the past 
feeding season afford another endorse- 
ment of the practice of heavy silage 
feeding when large feeders are han- 
dled. Heavy silage feeding was suc- 
cessful in this experiment, even tho 
corn was relatively low in price. 


seems to 


Rape Versus Alfalfa for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the analysis of rape for 
hogs as compared with alfalfa? About 
What should 100-pound pigs gain on 
rape pasture when they have free ac- 
cess to corn and meat meal from self- 
feeders? About how many pounds of 


| corn and how many pounds of tankage 


does it take to produce a hundred 
pounds of gain on spring pigs?” 
Alfalfa and rape pasture have much 
the same composition, altho the leaves 
and more tender stems of the alfalfa 
are somewhat richer than rape in pro- 
tein. At the Iowa station, at Ames, 


| they found that in 100 pounds of dry 


matter in the edible part of alfalfa pas- 
ture, there were 30 pounds of protein, 
46 pounds of carbohydrates and 10 
pounds of crude fiber, whereas in 100 
pounds of dry matter in rape pasture, 
there were 28 pounds of protein, 52 
pounds of carbohydrates and 6 pounds 
of crude fiber. In actual feeding tests, 
they have ordinarily found at Ames 
that an acre of rape pasture will pro- 
duce about 600 pounds of pork, where- 


| as, an acre of alfalfa pasture under the 





same conditions will produce about 700 
pounds. This is on good land, where 
about fifteen pigs are run on each acre 
of pasture, and where the pigs are giv- 
en a full feed of corn and tankage. On 
ordinary soil, we would expect results 
only about two-thirds as good. 

At the Iowa station, at Ames, they 
usually have secured gains of just a 
little better than a pound per head 
daily. For 100 pounds of gain, it has 
ordinarily required about six bushels 
of corn and fifteen to twenty pounds of 


| tankage in addition to the rape or al- 


falfa pasture. There has been very 
little difference in economy of gain be- 
tween rape and alfalfa, altho the ad- 
vantage has been slightly with the 


| alfalfa. 


Invite World to Dairy Congress 


One hundred and fifty nations, colo- 
nies and commonwealths have been 
invited to send representatives to the 
World’s Dairy Congress, to be held in 
one of the leading cities of the United 
States in October, 1923. The invita 
tions were recently issued by H. E. 
Van Norman, president of the congress. 
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Education in Transportation 


The joint commission of agricultural 
inquiry, in its report on transportation 
is recommending ‘the establishment of 
a private research and educational in- 
stitution under disinterested auspices 
for the purpose of promoting education 
in the principles, operation and prac- 
tices incident to transportation.” 

Sydney Anderson, chairman of the 
commission, discussing this recom- 
mendation, said: 

“There are approximately $50,000. 
100,000 invested in transportation in 
this country, including steam railways, 
electric railways, highways, automo- 
motor trucks, waterways and 
shipping. These agencies of transpor- 
tation, which should function as a co- 
ordinated system in the aid of com- 
merce, have come into existence with- 
out relationship to transportation fa- 
cilities already existing. There is no 
agency thru which the basis of fact 
and principle necessary for the coérdi- 
nation of these transportation facilities 
60 as to give the most efficient service 
at the lowest cost, can be secured. 
There is no place today where the busi- 
ness of transportation can be learned 
except in the apprenticeship of the 
business itself. An institution such as 
the commission suggests would furnish 
a means of definitely establishing the 
facts and principles of transportation 
upon which sound decisions respecting 
transportation policies can be predi- 
cated, the relationship of the different 
agencies of transportation to each oth- 
er, and the relationship of these agen- 
cies to agriculture, industry, trade and 
commerce. It would also furnish a 
means for the dissemination of educa- 
tion in the principles, operation and 
practices incident to transportation.” 


biles, 


A New Idea in Producers’ 
Contracts 


A contract which provides for either 
the pooling of the milk or the sale on 
consignment has been adopted by the 
Des Moines Coéperative Dairy Market- 
ing Association, as their new form of 
producers’ contract. This probably is 
the first producers’ contract which pro- 
vides that the may handle 
the milk by either one of two methods. 

The new type of contract, which has 
been carefully drawn up, will likely 
be adopted by the other local organiza- 


association 


tions in Iowa. These local organiza- 
tions, when federated, will be known 
as the Iowa Codperative Dairy Market- 


ing Association. The majority of these 
locals will operate on a consignment 
basis, especially where the surplus of 
milk is not Wherever the 
surplus is excessive or where it is nec- 
essary for the producers to put up a 
urplus plant, it will be necessary for 
them to operate on a pooled basis. 

That phase of the contract which re- 
lates to the sale of the product reads 
as follows: 

That party of the first part shall 
ell and dispose of the milk consigned 
to it by party of the second part as the 
board of directors shall determine by 
either of the following methods: 

(a) It may be accepted for sale on 
consignment. 

“(b) It may be accepted under the 
general conditions governing codépera- 
tive pools, or under such conditions as 
may be determined by the board of di- 
rectors, along with other milk of like 
grade and character. Such pooled milk 
hall be disposed of as whole milk, or 
after further process of manufacture 
at the discretion of the directors, and 
pro rata settlement shall be made at 
the same price for each grade, proper 
ration being given to differen- 





excessive. 


consider 
Uals due to handling and transporta- 


tion costs.” 
The other new features in the con- 
tract as compared with the former 











contract of the Iowa Dairy 
Association are, first, 
er of the milk, in case he is himself a 
retailer, has first option for the re- 
purchase of his own milk; second, that 
all offers for sale of milk received by 
the producers must be turned over to 
the association; and, third, that the 
producers agree to furnish any statis- 
tical data which may be necessary. 

A state federation of the locals will 
be formed as soon as the local organ- 
izations are incorporated. The Iowa 
plan of organization consists of a local 
membership organization of the milk 
producers around each city with these 
local organizations federated into a 
state federation. The state federation, 
when formed, will contract with the lo- 
cal organizations to regulate inter-city 
shipments of milk, to utilize surplus 
milk to the best advantage, to collect 
and distribute information on condi- 
tions which influence production and 
the price of milk, to help in organizing 
unorganized territory, to publish some 
type of an official organ and in gen- 
eral to help promote the efficiency of 
the local organizations. 


Marketing 
that the produc- 


Producers’ Companies Lead 
Commission Firms 


Producers’ Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company, of Indianapolis, led all 
commission firms at that market in 
the amount of business done during 
the week ending May 27. The produc- 
ers’ company handled 64 cars of stock 
received by rail and about 15 carloads 
of stock in truck shipments. This was 
but the operation for 
the firm. 

At East St. Louis, the 
Live Stock Commission 
handled 155 cars of stock the same 
week. This was the largest amount of 
business ever handled by that firm and 
was exceeded by only one firm. 


The 


second week of 
Producers’ 
Association 


Minnesota Co-operative 
Creameries 
Cooperative creameries which are 
members of the Minnesota Codperative 
Creameries Association, Inc., have a 
new president at the head of their state 
marketing and agency. Wil- 
liam Harpel, of Glencoe, vice-president 
of the association, was elected to suec- 


service 


ceed H. B. Nickerson, of Elk River. 
Mr. Nickerson resigned at a meeting 
of the board of directors recently. 
Henry Arens, of Jordan, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Harpel as first vice-presi- 
dent 


The new president of the Creameries 
Association is manager of the coépera 
tive creamery at Glencoe, Minnesota, 
the largest co6perative creamery hand- 
ling sweet cream butter in the United 
States. It also handles probably the 
largest volume of business done by any 
cooperative creamery in the codpera- 
tive marketing of eggs. 

A. J. McGuire, who has served 
Minnesota Cooperative Creameries 
sociation organization 
since its establishment more 
year ago, was re-elected 
manager of the organization. 

The board of directors also made ar- 
rangements for opening a traffic de- 
partment in conjunction with the new 
eastern office of the association on the 
New York market. 

“At least fifty carloads of Minnesota 
cooperative creamery butter are mov- 
ing to the eastern market this week 
under the consolidated shipping plans 
of the state association,” Mr. McGuire 
said recently. “The association plans 
to establish its own traffic department 
so that the patrons of Minnesota’s co- 
operative creameries can rely on their 
own representative to see that freight 
charges are just, that shipments are 
properly inspected, and that the farm- 


the 
As- 
manager 
than a 
general 


as 


as 
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ers’ interests are protected in all mat- 
ters of losses and overcharges.” 
Cooperative creamery products will 
be consigned by members of the asso- 
ciation to the association’s own office 
on the New York market, instead of to 
private firms. The traffic department 
will then distribute the shipments to 
the firms selected by the 
creameries themselves. 
The state association has just moved 
into its new headquarters in St. Paul. 
Since establishment of the association, 
it has had temporary offices in the 
state headquarters of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation. The associa- 
tion has moved into permanent offices 
at Raymond and University avenues, 
St. Paul. It occupies quarters formerly 
used by the Interurban State Bank. 


cooperative 


Federal Support and the County 
Agent 


Can the county agent do better work 
for the farmer if federal support and 
federal control are removed? This is 
a question which is being discussed in 
a good many counties lately. The last 


issue of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
News, in an editorial, comments on 
this proposition at some length. It says 


in part: 

“One of these days the farmers of 
America are going to tire of govern- 
ment and state red tape and hire and 
fire their county hired man just as 
they do their own hands. I conti- 
dent that there is no agent in Missouri 
who would not hail with joy 
ance of the tape that binds him and a 
contract which will allow him to fol- 
low the dictates of his conscience and 
serve the farmers as they desire to be 


the sever 


served. While there is ample need for 
‘educational’ effort along production 
lines and every county should have a 


man employed as assistant to the agent 


who can look after codéperative work in 


the beginning, it is vitally necessary 
that the agent be allowed to lay the 
foundation for commercial activities 
which will make and save money. And 


anv 
agent 


law or regulation that says to the 
‘hands off’ is a damphool one and 
repealed changed.” 


Simpson Named General Manager 


At the last nieeting of the board of 
directors of the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association, F. M. Simpson 
was appointed general manager Mr. 
will have supervision of the 
the national association, will 
oversee the establishment of new com- 
mission companies at termi- 
nals, and, in general carry out the poli- 
cies determined by the directors. This 
action permanent a temporary 
arrangement which has been in 
for several months. Mr. Simpson has 
acted the agent of the national 
sociation in helping to establish the co- 
operatives at East St. Louis and at In- 


Simpson 


offices of 
various 
makes 
force 


as as- 


dianapolis. 


Mr. Simpson was born and raised on 
a farm in Johnson county, Illinois. He 
is a graduate of the University of Ili- 


nois, had several 


the cattle 


years’ experience in 
business on the estern 
ranges, farmed for several years in Illi 
nois, then returned to the university 
and organized and taught the first class 
in marketing of live stock and meats. 
He went to the Bureau of Markets on 
its organization, managed a commis- 
sion house at Denver, and later 
to the Illinois Agricultural Association 
as assistant director of the live stock 
marketing department. 


came 


Bureau in Illinois to Celebrate 


Extensive preparations are under 


way for the decennial celebration of 
the Farm Bureau in Illinois, to be held 
at De Kalb, Illinois, June 30. Ten 
years ago, the first Farm Bureau of 
the state was organized in De Kalb 
county, and Farm Bureau members 
from all parts of the state will unite 
this year in observing the anniversary. 


A huge pageant will be staged, employ- 
ing 1.500 to 2,000 actors recruited from 
Farm Bureau communities. 
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Increase Livestock 
Profits -—— llse 
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SALT BLOCKS 


~for sale everywhere 











Ship Your Cream 


DIRECT 








Get All the profit from your dalr 
herd b shipping direct to our 
factory 
We pay the Shippin charges 

W rite Tod for Tags 


DES MOINES CREAMERY CO. 


107 S. W. 3d St., Des Moines, lowa 


We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 








For the past eix years we have apectalized tn 
Swine Diseases eapecially Enterttls Necro 
Bacillus, Inteatinal Infection, Swine Plagae and 
Haemorrbagle Septicemia, advising, counseling 


and prescribing for hundreds of prominent lowa 
hog raleers Scores of letters are on file {n owr 
office liing how our service has saved thousands 
of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases 





Let us send you our 
testimonials now 
it may be too late 
A postal matied 
obligation to you 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowe. 


book of tnformation and 
When your hogs start dying 
Know in advance what to do 
today will bring it free of ail 








Richards 
Anti- 











. 
Freezing 
Stock 
Waterer 
waters all kinds of stock osts practical» 
nothing to operate. Freight pald to your etatior 
Write today for full Information and prices 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, WEB. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 66. 


kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad jote and less at lowest pricee— Ack 
fer our price Ilet 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


We bandle al! 


223 Pearl &t., 

















emer Fly Covers! 


Made of White Osnaburg 
Government Cloth. 
Large size Durable. Body 
and breast only. Shipped en 
approval. Price each per 
horse $1.08. Parcel Post 
; re PE or C, O. D. 


PEEL, Migr. of of Fly Covers 

















Beeston — WAGONS 
High or low wheele— 
steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tir 
Wagon of 
kinds. cole to Ot 


Catalog erated 10 Sale en 


30 DAY SAL 


Ce ~ sold direct from 
Cash or Eas 
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School Lesson 
By HENRY WALLACE 


4 Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ere as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace, with such slight c/*nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text 
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The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


SD 








Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath 
son for June 25, 1922.) 


School Les- 

The lessons of the quarter cover a 
period of 350 
giving the history of the kingdom of 


something over years, 
Judah under five kings, and teachings 
of the great prophets Isaiah and Jere- 
miah and of two great priests, Jehoi- 
ada and Hilkiah 
During the ten years of peace follow- 


ing the death of Jeroboah, Asa put his 


kingdom in shape for war. He was a 
reformer in things religious, and a 
capable ruler and organizer. The bet- 


ter classes of the people stood by him. 
When an attack Egypt, 
the result was a wonderful for 
Asa. The significant fact out 
is that Asa, builder of 
and organizer of 
pend on these for 
hovah, whom he was doing his best to 


was made by 
victory 
brought 
fortifications 
did 


success, but upon Je 


armie not de- 


serve. He went on with his religious 
reforms. It is to be regretted that 
he did not retain his moral courage 


and his faith in the God of Israel to the 


end. (Lesson 1.) 
After the death of Jehoshaphat his 
son, Jehoram, who had married Atha- 


liah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, be 
vame king and murdered his five broth- 


ers. His own sons were slaughtered 
in war with the Philistines and Ara- 
bians, and at his death only his young 
est son, Jehoahaz, was left He was 
killed by Jehu When his mother 
heard of this, she determined to wipe 
out the entire family of David, all her 
grandchildren, every one who could 
claim any right to the throne. There 
remained, however, one son of Aha 
ziah, who was hidden away by his 
aunt. Athaliah ruled the kingdom for 
the next six years. Then Jehoiada the 
high priest brought the young prince 


into the temple, and he was made king 
The shouts of the people reached the 
palace,.and Athaliah came to the tem- 
ple. Her appeal to their loyalty had 
no effect, and she was led out of the 
temple and put to death. A solemn 
covenant was then entered into be- 
tween Jehovah and the king and 
ple, that they would regard Jehovah as 
their God and the king as their ruler 


peo 


under Him. The temple of Baal and 
the altars and images were broken 
down. Joash was placed on the throne, 


@md there was great rejoicing. (Les- 
son 2.) 

Here the Easter lesson from John’s 
gospel breaks the Old Testament his 
tory. By evening of Easter day the 
disciples had become sure that some- 


thing wonderful had happened. Jesus 
was no longer in the tomb He ap- 


peared and disappeared so wonderfully 
and mysteriously that they believed it 
was His ghost. They did not yet be- 
lieve in the resurrection of His real 
body, tho they believed He had gone 
to the Father. In order that they might 
talk over privately the events of the 
day, they locked and barred the door 
of their meeting place. Suddenly Je- 
sus stood in their midst, and convinced 
them of the reality of the resurrection 
of His body. At the end of a week 
Jesus again appears in their midst. This 
time Thomas is with them, and after 
touching His hands and His 
convinced. He was not present at the 
other gathering, and had not believed 
what was told him. (Lesson 3.) 
Uzziah, the grandson of Joash, who 
became king after the death of his 
father, Amaziah, began well, and be- 


side is 


came one of the great kings of Judah. 
He “did right in the sight of the Lord.” 
He loved husbandry, and provided wa- 


| 
| 








ter thru the digging of great wells. He 
reorganized the army. Prosperity, 
however, spoiled Uzziah. He even pre- 
sumed to usurp the office of the priest- 
hood, going so far as to go into the 
temple and burn incense on the great 
altar, against the protests of the 
priests. For this he was smitten with 
and dwelt apart to the end of 
his life. Great prosperity often does 
two things It gives men an exalted 
estimate of themselves, tempting them 
to forget that it is God that gives them 


leprosy, 


power to get wealth; and it tempts 
them to misuse their wealth and pow- 
el (Lesson 4.) 

In the year that king Uzziah died 
there came a vision to the prophet 
Isaiah, then a young man. It was a 
time of great prosperity, of great hy- 
pocrisy in religion, great moral cor- 
ruption, oppression and bribery. The 
impression left upon the prophet was 
that of his own utter unworthiness and 
sinfulness In his vision Isaiah’s lips 
are touched with a live coal from the 
altar, and he then offers to carry the 


message of Jehovah to the people. It 
is prophesied that the nation is to be 
ed led into captivity, but 
that a remnant is to be lett seed 
remaining in the land It is 
ingly true that when any nation 
its sense of justice and righteousness, 


destroy and 
holy 
everlast- 


loses 


its regard for the rights of the poor, it 
is taking the first steps to ultimate 
ruin, for which there can be no help 
except in the remnant of righteous peo- 
ple that remain faithful to the funda- 
mental principles of truth and right- 
eousness. (Lesson 5.) 

Thruout Isaiah's there 
are gleams of ideal conditions. At the 
time of the lesson the bubble of pros- 
perity had burst, revealing the de- 
praved moral condition. In contrast to 
this is his vision of a world with sub- 
stantial righteousness and peace in the 
new era of new natures. This new era 
is the creation of God, thru the agency 
of the Messiah, by means of the house 
of God and by the instrumentality of 
the Word of God. Messiah's adminis- 
tration brings transformation to all 
life. There shall be unity and good 
will. Human nature will be changed 
so that war and victories and crime 
will not appeal to men. The world 
and society will be safe for children. 
Kindness will be the rule. This condi- 
tion will be brought about by the 
knowledge of the Lord. (Lesson 6.) 

Hezekiah found the kingdom domi- 
nated by Assyria and immersed in idol- 
atry. His first official act was to 
summon the priests and Levites and 
give them orders to cleanse the tem- 
ple and open its doors for services. 
This being done, his second act was a 
proclamation to observe the passover, 
the most important of the annual 
feasts. He invited the people of the 
northern kingdom also to come to this 
feast The invitation was generally 
rejected by the northern kingdom, but 
generally accepted by the people of 
Judah. The twofold immediate prepa- 
ration for this consisted in 
cleansing Jerusalem of idolatry and 
cleansing the intending communicants 
thru prayer. So thorgly did the spirit 
of devotion seize the worshipers that 
they continued the feast for fourteen 
days and followed it by renewed ex- 
pressions of zeal to purify the land. 
(Lesson 7.) 

For some seventy years the priest- 
hood and the whole people had been 
violating every precept of the law of 
God, and had worshiped heathen gods. 
During the renovation of the temple 
in the reign of Josiah, Hilkiah found 
the book of the law, at least part of the 
books of Moses. The king, having 


prophecies 


passover 








made his copy of the law, read it be- 
fore a convention of all Israel. He 
pledged himself to obey it, and the 
people gave their assent. He inquired 
of the Lord thru the prophetess Hul- 
dah whether the nation could be saved, 
after its long continued violation of the 
precepts of the Scriptures. Her an- 
swer was that it was too late for the 
nation, but that the penalties therein 
would not be inflicted during the life- 
time of Josiah; that is, as long as 
there was an earnest effort at reform. 
(Lesson 8.) 

Jeremiah combined a tender heart 
and great sympathy for suffering with 
profound conviction and dauntless 
courage. On account of his plain 
speaking about priests and prophets, 
and about both men and women, the 
people determined to drive him out of 
his home town. He went to Jerusalem 
and lived under the protection of king 
Josiah. His troubles began at the 
death of the king. He again delivered 


his message at the beginning of the 
reign of Jehoakim: that if they did 
not walk in the law, the city “shall 


be a curse.” He was seized by a mob, 
threatened with death, and later tried 
for treason. His defense was that the 
Lord whom they professed to 
had given Jeremiah his message to 
them; that he was simply voicing the 
word of the Lord to them. Then he 
warned them again. They were afraid 
to put him to death. (Lesson 9.) 
Jeremiah denounced the sins of the 
nation on every possible cccasion. The 
sabylonian army was approaching and, 
fearing that he might be put to death 
like his fellow prophet Uriah, he began 
to make a permanent record of his 
past prophecies. A special feast gave 
Baruch the scribe a chance to read the 


serve 


book or roll. Some of the princes 
heard it and told the king, who sent 


While Baruch was reading it 
aloud, the king snatched it from his 
hand and threw it into the fire. Jere- 
miah redictated the prophecies and 
added unto them “many like words.” 
The prediction of the death of Jeoha- 
kim was fulfilled some time later. 
(Lesson 10.) 

It is not remarkable that Jeremiah 
was at last put in prison, but rather 
that he was able to keep out of it for 
an ordinary life time. He preached 
against a religion of mere form and 
ceremony and against those who ac- 
quired wealth thru oppression and ex- 
tortion. He prophesied the captivity. 
They conspired more than once to put 
him to death. Finally he was arrested 
as he was leaving the city, on the 
charge of desertion to the Chaldeans. 
He was first put in a dungeon, but 
was later released from that by king 
Zedekiah, and after that was kept in 
the court of the prison. He was finally 
released thru the efforts of Ebed-me- 
lech of the king’s household, who in- 
terceded for him with the king. (Les- 
son 11.) 

Zedekiah registered a solemn oath to 
be loyal to Nebuchadnezzar. He broke 
this oath and allied himself with the 
forces of Egypt, opposing Babylon. 
Against this both Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel protested. They regarded the 
breach of this oath as the destruction 
of the last hope of Israel. The real 
trouble was that the land was under 
the control of the princes, who had 
robbed the poor of their lands. These 
naturally were devotees of idolatry. 
The people were divided, some favor- 
ing loyalty to Babylon, others wishing 
to join with Egypt. Incensed by the 
treachery of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnez- 
zar came up against jerusalem for the 
third time, and evidently determined to 
make an end of the nation false to 
both God and man. He destroyed the 


for him. 


temple. Not only did Jerusalem fall, 
but all the surrounding nations, ac- 


cording to the prophecies that Babylon 
was to be used to smite down the sur- 
rounding nations, it in turn to be wiped 
off the face of the earth by the Medes 
and Persians. (Lesson 12.) 





Some men mail signed checks, with the 
amounts blank. when they’re not sure of 
the sums owed. And some men are in- 
telligent. 














SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book *‘Ol]d Mother Weet Wind,”” 
by ornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & @e. 
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Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


wouldn't play. Billy 

Little Joe 
The Merry 
get him to. 
all. 


Jerry Muskrat 
Mink had tried to get him to. 
Otter had tried to get him to. 
Little Breezes had tried to 
It was of no use, use at 
Muskrat wouldn't play. 

Jerry Muskrat, 
us,”” they begged all 


no Jerry 


come on 
to- 


“Come 
and play 
gether. 

But Jerry shook his head. 
said. 

“Why can’t you? 
let you?” demanded 
ing a long dive into 
He was up again in 
reply: 

“Yes, 
that. It's 
a long winter 
must prepare for it.”’ 

Every laughed, every one except 
Great-Grandfather Frog, who sat on his 
big, green lily-pad, watching for foolish 
green flies. 

“Pooh!” 
“A lot you 
rat! Ho, ho, 


on, 
with 
“Can't,” he 
Won't 
Billy 


the 
time 


mother 

Mink, mak- 
Smiling Pool. 
to hear Jerry 


your 


isn't 
have 
and | 


let me. It 
going to 
winter 


mother will 
because we are 
and a cold 


my 


one 


Little Joe Otter. 
know about it, Jerry Musk- 
ho! A lot you know about 
it! Are you clerk of the weather? § It 
is only fall now—what can you know 
about what the winter will be? Oh, come 
on, Jerry Muskrat, don't pretend to be 
so wisé I can swim twice across the 
Smiling Pool while you are swimming 
across once—come on!”’ 

But Jerry Muskrat shook his head. “IT 
haven't time,” said he. “I tell you we 


exclaimed 





*“T’m going to build a house,” replied 
Jerry Muskrat. 
are going to have a long winter and 
a hard winter, and I've got to prepare 
for it. When it comes, you'll remember 
what I have told you.” 

Little Joe Otter made a wry face and 
slid down his slippery slide, splash into 
the Smiling Pool, throwing water all 
over Jerry Muskrat, who was sitting on 
the end of a log close by. Jerry shook 


the water from his coat, which is water- 
proof, you know. Everybody laughed, 
that is, everybody but Grandfather Frog. 
He did not even smile. 

“Chug-a-rum!"" said 
Frog. who is very wise. “Jerry Musk- 
rat knows. If Jerry says that we are 
going to have a long, cold winter, you 
may be sure that he knows what he is 
talking about.” 

Billy Mink turned a back somersault 
into the Smiling Pool so close to the big, 
green lily-pad on which sat Grandfather 
Frog that the waves almost threw Grand- 
father Frog into the water. 

“Pooh,"’ said Billy Mink, “how can 
Jerry Muskrat know anything more about 
it than we do?” 

Grandfather Frog looked at Billy Mink 
severely He does not like Billy Mink, 
who has been known to gobble up some 
of Grandfather Frog’s children when he 
thought that no one was looking. 

“Old Mother Nature was here and told 
him,"’ said Grandfather Frog gruffly 

“Oh!” exclaimed Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter together. “That's different,” 
and they looked at Jerry Muskrat with 
greater respect 

“How are you going to prepare for the 
long, cold winter, Jerry Muskrat?” asked 
one of the Merry Little Breezes. 

“I'm going to build a house, a big, warm 
house,”’ replied Jerry Muskrat, ‘‘and I’m 
going to begin right now.” 

(Continued next week) 


old Grandfather 





ILLINOIS COUNTY CLEANS UP HERDS 
The citizens of Edgar county, Illinois, 
fre now celebrating the complete eradica- 


tion of tuberculosis from cattle herds of 
the county. Testing was begun last Au- 
gust and was continued until all of the 
2,200 herds of the county were tested. 
About two per cent of the cattle in the 
county were found to be reactors, The 


clean-up was made a county-wide move- 
ment after it was discovered that the chil- 
dren of an Edgar countye family had been 
infected from drinking milk from a tuber- 
cular cow. 
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| HEARTS AND HOMES 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Getting Acquainted With Operas 

Some school children have a better 
acquaintance now with the best operas 
than their parents and grandparents. 
The phonograph has made good music 


a part of their education. Grand op- 
era, to the man or woman who hears it 
for the first time, may mean nothing 
but noise, but to the children who 
have been studying grand opera un- 
consciously thru the medium of phono- 
graph records, it tells a story as truly 
as does the plot of a best seller. 

Community Service, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York City, has developed a 
plan for the presentation of grand op- 
era with the phonograph in groups 
such as clubs, Farm Bureaus and the 
churches. The story of the opera is 
narrated, and then the records of the 
various airs are played in the proper 
sequence. In one town the story of 
the opera was told by one of the pupils 
as it proceeded. Costumed boys and 
girls assumed the leading roles, posing 
but not speaking or singing, the chief 
parts being taken by the phonograph 
which rendered the solos. Choruses 
were sung by the whole assembly of 
pupils. 

Inasmuch as most of the music is in 
a foreign language, it is well to have 
the story told before it is sung. Com- 
munity Service suggests that a con- 
test be started and a prize offered for 
the best story of the opera chosen for 
presentation. 

A social to provide funds for buying 
the records «could doubtless be ar- 
ranged. The phonograph companies 
issue books on the opera. Three op- 
eras recommended by Community 
Service are Martha, Carmen and Aida. 





“A Little Bird Told Me” 


The ice man stood on a back porch 
looking over a box of plants. “Know 


how to keep the cut-worms from 
them?” he asked. “Just stick a few 
matches, head down, around them 


when you set them out.” 


Doctor Van Fleet, the greatest hy- 
bridizer of roses America has ever 
known, who died January, 1922, left 
as one of his newest and best roses, a 
rose which under certain conditions 
may be a climber, but has the vigor to 
make a wonderful hedge of lovely pink 
roses. Mary Wallace is the name given 
by Dr. Van Fleet to this rose, in honor 
of the second daughter of Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. This 
rose has been placed in the hands of 
the American Rose Society by an ar- 
rangement with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, so that it may be broadly prop- 
agated and in time become more uni- 
formly available. Vigor, hardiness and 
endurance commend it. 


“May is building her house. With apple 


blooms 
She is roofing over the glimmering 
rooms; 
Her windows, the morning and evening 
star, 


And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 
With the coming and going of fair 
things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are.” 
Are we not lucky to be out in the 
open where we can see spring coming, 
and watch the changes in tree-tops 
and meadows? We are sorry for apart- 
ment house dwellers who, shut in by 
brick walls, can say: “I have missed 
& spring I can never see, and the com- 
ing of birds is gone.” 
Parsley on the platter to garnish is 
not new, but parsley around the onion 
bed as a border to keep off the onion 





fly that produces the onion maggot is 
something new. Parsley is slow in 
germinating, but is said to be effec 
tive. 





As you go thru the peony bed or 
row, look for seedlings. It takes from 
four to seven years to get a perfect 
blossom, but starting this year takes 
one year off, and there is the fun of 
watching them and wondering how 
they will come out. 

Asparagus set out as one-year plants 
has been proved to yield better than 
the two-year plants, on a three-year 
trial. Growing the plants from seed is 
even better. Bulletin No. 61 of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to be had for 
the asking from the department at 
Washington, D. C., tells all about the 
growing of asparagus. 

“We suggest that at each meeting 
of the local clubs several wildflowers 
be brought for exhibit, with a few 
words of description (not to exceed 
five minutes) given each time by dif- 
ferent members of the clubs. Trees 
and sometimes birds might be a part 
of the program. With this slight ef- 
fort we would become more familiar 
with our native growth, which is the 
first step toward an interest in its con- 
servation.” 


Roses are thirsty creatures. Ad- 
miral Ward recommended giving a gal- 
lon to a plant in hot weather, and that 
climbing roses be not trained straight 
up. Spraying with whale oil soap solu- 
tion—one pound of soap to eight gal- 
lons of water—should be begun just 
before the leaves open. 

Perennial candytuft, Iberis semper- 
virens, makes a good dark edging if 
clipped after blooming to five or six 
inches. 





“Old Black Joe” 


The late Stephen A. Foster was the 
author of “Old Black Joe,” “Old Folks 
at Home” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” In his honor, Community 
Service suggests a Foster program. 
We give the first tableau in “My Old 
Kentucky Home” as they have outlined 
{t in their program: 

“Curtain rises on rather young ne- 
gro man and woman seated down right 
on the fore stage. His arm is around 
her shoulders, her head drooping for- 
ward, with hands to her face as if 
weeping. Opening bars of song sound 
softly, and he gently takes her hands 
from her face and turns her head to- 
ward the center back, where a plat- 
form is concealed. 

“The audience begins singing first 
stanza of song, and curtains part, re- 
vealing a sunny, flower-bedecked set- 
ting, with a group of young negro men 
and girls singing and dancing to the 
music of the banjo. This may be 
pantomimed or given as a set tableau, 
as desired. On the line, ‘By ’n’ by 
hard times comes a-knockin’ at de 
door,’ the lights on the frame dim and 
the young people change their manner 
and the tempo of the music to an ef- 
fect of wistfulness and sorrow. On 
the last chorus the young woman, 
down right, looks up at the man, and 
joins him in singing, with a brave 
smile shining thru her tears. Curtain 
at back slowly closes at the beginning 
of the last chorus. That at front, on 
Jast line, showing the couple looking 
yearningly but happily toward the 
spot where in memory they could still 
see their ‘Old Kentucky Home’.” 

The more people taking part in a 
program, the more successful the pro- 
gram. An audience that assists in 
tableaus of this kind is sure to have 
a good time. 





Here’s a real treasure 
from Nature’s storehouse 
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Cyeen old Mother Nature has placed 
in wheat and barley the wonderful food 
properties which build and sustain life 
and health. 





| Many so-called ‘‘refined’’ foods are 
robbed of vital elements which the body 
needs. 


Grape-Nuts—that famous wheat and 
barley food—brings you all the natural 
goodness of the grains in perfected form, 
with a crispness and flavor that charm 
the appetite. 


You will find Grape-Nuts an ideal 
dish for breakfast or supper-time. Ready 
to serve from the package, with cream or 
good milk. 











Order Grape-Nuts from your grocer 
today. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Ino, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














Stll-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
MACON, MISSOURI 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 

Mental and Nervous Diseases. The only one of its 

kind where Osteopathic Treatment, Hydrotherapy, 

Diet and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 
plete information. 

















PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL 


DAISY FLY KILLE 







Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear- 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drume, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 

** Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 

medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 

defective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 

devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears | 

where they are invisible. Soft. safe and comfortable. | 
Write age FREE be 


for our 168 f pok on DEAFNESS, 
i particulars and testimonials 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 


The first and third Tuesday of each month to Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
| aad Oregon. Write for free book describing oppor- 
tunities offered homeseekers and investors. &. ©. 
LEEDY, Dept. 68, Great Northern Rail. 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


~ When _ writing to advertisers men- 
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WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


1068 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY | tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to thie department. 


Questions rejating te 


poultry wil) be cheerfully answered 








Care of Summer Chicks 

With 
spring 
easily 


treatment. the later 
chicks 
successfully 
with 
The error most frequently made 


proper 


and summer may be as 


and raised as the 


earlier ones. and nearly equal 


profit 
by those desiring to raise these chicks 
—and the one which is almost sure to 


mean a heavy loss—is in placing these 
young chicks on the same range on 
which the earlier and older ones are 
being raised This should never be 
done if it is possible to avoid it, and 
usually it is easily avoided. 

Place the quarters for these chicks 


on an entirely new and uncontaminat- 
od range where there is an abundance 
of shade and loose soil covering a good 


portion of the range. An ideal loca- 
tion is the small berry patch or plot. 
Usually this has been cultivated to 
some extent during the spring months 
and the soil is loose and moist The 
new growth of vines has developed 
by the middle of June or the first of 
July to such an extent that the ground 
is well shaded, and here in this moist 


earth are an abundance of insects that 
will interest the chicks and keep them 


busy. Another location for their range 
is in a plot of corn in which rape has 
been thinly sown early in the season. 


The corn alone will answer and afford 
a good range, but the will not 
be dense enough to retain the moisture 


shade 


in the soil during a long dry spell so 
well as with the rape. 

The requisites for the best success 
in rearing the summer chicks may be 
summed up as follows: A clean, new 
range to which no other chicks or 
fowls have access, plenty of shade, 
fresh water frequently, and proper 
food. The food requirements are the 
same as for the earlier chicks except 
that we would advise a liberal ration 
of milk in some form and would con 
sider this milk ration very essential. 
If the natural milk, sweet or sour, or 


not 
dry 


hape of cottage cheese, is 
of the prepared 
buttermilk foods should be provided. 
Thev now be obtained at 
any feed or supply store. 

These June, July and August hatched 
chicks may be made to show nearly as 
much profit as the earlier ones if prop- 
erly and successfully handled, and 
where the poultry is raised largely for 
the home table the males as broilers 
or roasters during September, October 
and November will certainly be wel- 
comed. The pullets usually will come 
into full laying in the spring at a time 
when the earlier hatched ones are 
slacking up in their egg production 

Those who find that their farm or 
range is not as fully stocked with 
chicks as they had planned to have it, 
should not hesitate to add a sufficient 
number of these later hatched chicks 
to fill out their quota or number, and 
if care is taken with them and a range 
given them as suggested, there is no 
reason why they may not prove quite 
profitable, especially so since the first 
cost is usually considerably less than 
the cost of the earlier hatched. 


in the 
available, some 


may almost 





Intestinal Worms 


A number of the flocks in Iowa have 
been found to have a serious infesta- 
tion of parasitic worms. Under favor- 
able conditions, these parasites multi- 
ply so rapidly that epidemics may oc- 
cur among both the old and young 
birds. Non-production, lack of growth 
and even death results. Worms exist 
in largest numbers where poultry is 
over-crowded. 

Birds infested with intestinal worms 


become weak and thin, and yet may 
have a good appetite and retain a 
healthy appearance for some time 


They finally become dull and listless. 


i«¢ ] 


On opening up birds that die or on 
killing a weak, thin bird, the intestines 
eca should be cut open and the 
contents mixed with water in a dark 
pan. Worms, if present, can be detect- 
ed, as they are white and threadlike. 

There are three kinds of worms of 
importance. The large, round worm 
(ascaridia perspicillum) is from 1 to 
4% inches in length, when full grown. 
The tapeworm (davainea tetragona) is 
long, flat and segmented. Both these 
worms are found in the intestinal tract 
where they usually cause inflamma- 
tion. The caecum worm is found in 
the blind guts that lead from the intes- 
tine near the vent. This worm is from 
three-tenths to half an inch in length 


and 


and round. A few are found in nearly 
every bird. 
The infestation is spread by either 


the worms or eggs being taken into the 
bird with food and water. The eggs 
are very resistant and may retain their 
vitality for as long as a year. It is be- 
lieved that the tapeworms require an- 
animal, such as a snail, earth- 
worm, or slug, for partial development. 

The method of treatment of a flock 
is as follows: 

1. Use fresh ground for 
around houses and sow down. 
2. Fill up mudholes and 

drainage about buildings. 

3. The following mixture is suggest- 
ed Santoni, 2% grains; calomel, 21%4 
grains; aloin, 2% grains; areca nut, 
10 grains. This can either be fed in a 
ry mash, moistened with some liquid, 
or can be fed in capsules to individual 
birds. For flock treatment, feed in a 
moistened mash. One or two treat- 
ments is all that should be necessary. 
Do not feed more than two grains of 
mixture to each individual bird. Cap- 
sules can be made up by a druggist. 

4. A tonic can be made by mixing 
twelve quarts of mash with one pound 
of epsom salts to one pound of dry 
powdered sulphur. Give all that they 


other 


raising 


improve 


will clean up in ten to fifteen minutes - 


every day for three or four feedings.— 
Iowa State College. 





Early Runt or Late Hatch 


Unless the chicks have a time-of- 
hatching mark as well as a pen mark, 
there is danger in the fall of keeping 
an early-hatched runt on the mistaken 
impression that it is a late-hatch bird 
of special promise. With the marker, 
have a distinctive mark for the time 
of hatching; that is, number the hatch- 
es in the order of their hatching and 
punch this in the left foot while the 
pen mark is punched in the right. 

Some birds are naturally slow in 
growth. We have had strains 
that did not fully mature before two 
vears, but the sturdy independence of 
these chicks, the brightness of their 
eves and the well-balanced bodies tell 
the story of their promise. 

Other birds that are slow in growth 
look pinched, dull eyed and short bod- 
ied. The worst of it is that these very 
chicks often have the points of color 
that the breeder has long been seeking. 
Sentiment has no place in the poultry 
yard; get rid of every bird that is lack- 
ing in vitality. Color can be improved 
and bred up, but lack of vitality is a 


some 


skulking menace that crops out unex- 


pectedly and plays havoc. Sickly birds 


| have more resistance to some disease 


germs than the sturdy ones. When the 
flu raged during the war, it was the 
strong men who died. Those who knew 
sickness had more resistance to dis- 
germs, just as a man who was 
vaccinated had resistance aginst small- 


ease 


pox. 
The unavoidable accidents are try- 
ing but not a cause for reproach; the 


bad luck which comes from harboring 
a weakling because it has good points 
is a source of reproach. If such birds 
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Guaranteed. Prices as Follows: 
VARIETY Price 50 100 eK 
| 8. C. White, Brown and Buff paghome. 95.50 $10.00 045.(0 
Barred Rocks and 8. and R. C. Reds......... ----..++- 6.00 11.00 5). O 








Chicks at Reduced Prices for June and July 


Post Paid to You, safely up to 1200 miles, 100% Live _ 


White Rocks, White Wyandottes. Buff Orpingtons 
and Biack Minorcas 
Assorted Chicks, Left Overs, All Pure Bred..... ..... 5.50 
All our chicks are from selected, heavy laying parent stock, kept on FREE 
Rangeand properly housed and Jed to insure the greatest of vigor In the chiicis 
NO CATALOG. Order Now, Direct from this Ad. 


GLOBE HATCHERY, 


eee eercrepeccsocedceccceccoccs Seas 6.50 12.00 55.4 


10.00 45.( 


Reference Bank of Berne. 
Berne, Indiana 
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are kept for experimental purposes, 
| keep them to themselves. Don’t run 
the risk of putting a bird which may be 
immune to the ills of poultry where it 
may be a carrier of disease. 





Kansas Farm Poultry 


The report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture on farm poultry 
closes with a tribute to the hen by I. 
D. Graham: “Always loved as a cheer- 
ful giver, the Kansas hen has grown 
with the state until her daughters are 
as the sands of the sea, with a yearly 
product greater than that of all the 





| state’s coal mines; four times the prod- 
uct of all our gas wells and double 
| the first cost of Alaska. Each year 


she produces more than one-half the 
value of the output of all the gold 
mines in America, exclusive of Alaska, 
and a large number of yellow-legged 
sons which enter the ministry. 

“The Kansas hen is an optimist, and 


when she ‘lays around’ in haymow 
or manger and proclaims the glad tid- 
ings, her mate welcomes the new day 


as he tiptoes on the fence, she points 
| a way to ease over the hard times in 
| farm life and dispels the gloom of ad- 
versity.” 

An interesting page in this book is 
illustrated with pictures of four hens, 
“Kansas,” her daughter, granddaugh- 
ter and great-granddaughter. Kansas, 
a mongrel hen, returned but 74 eggs in 
her first year production. She was 
mated to a male from a high producing 
family and her daughter gave 190 eggs 
in her first year. This daughter was 
also mated to a male from a high pro- 
ducing family and she gave 207 eggs 
her first year. Her daughter, mated 
to another male from a high producing 
family, gave a first year production 
of 210 eggs. 


| LEE’S LICE KILLER 
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White and Brown Leghorn 


Pullets and Gockerels for Sale 


in late June, July and August 10—12 weeks old. 
The White Leghorns are choice Tom Barrons; 
the Brown Leghorns, the famous “Ever-lay”’ 
strain. Both bred for egg production Our 
White Leghorn flock gave highest average egg 
production of any experimented farm reporting 
to Ames last year. Average pullet egg yield in 
November and December 1921 604, still at it. 
These pullete are extra choice stock. 
Write for prices. 


Irving King & Sons, Box M, 
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lowa City, lowa 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Big type, dark red, extra bevy layers. EGGS ONE 
HALF PRICE. As gathered from exhibition 
matings and range flock, $2.50 per 50; $4.50 per 100. 
MHS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, fowa. 





qine E < ‘om Brown Leghorn eggs $2.75 per 100. 
From large-type, heavy-laying, mated with prize- 
winning strain cockerels. Fertility. Safe delivery and 
satisfactory guarantee Edw. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
\ And How to Feed 


, Malleé free te any address by 
America's 


the Auther 
Plencer 
[Dog Medicines 





H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 W. 24th St., New York 














German ‘Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


Ww. R. Watson, Mer., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
aur TEEUL COLLIE. and SHEPHERD 


Ps. Natura} Heelers. Picture 10 cente. 
Nebraska. 





R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing. 


| BABY CHICKS 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST PRICES 


Quick delivery parcel post paid. 4: 
alive delivery. Order today from this 
advertisement at these low prices. 

Full Blooded Quality Chicks Only 


5 50 190 50¢ ni 
Chicks Chicks Chicks Chicks 
Assorted.odde and ends 62.75 $5.00 $ 9.00 $42.50 @ 55. 
8. C. White Leghorns... 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 lim 
(American ne English-Ame- 
rican Strai 












s.¢..¥ hite L eghorns.. 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 1A5.% 
(Barron, Strictly Imported Strain) 
| 8. C, Brown Leghorns. 6.00 11.00 52.50 105(¢ 
| Anconas... 6.50 
| Barred Rocks....... 7.00 
; 8. C. R. 1. Reds..... 7.00 
R. C. BR. I. Reds.. 7.50 
White Rocks...... 8.00 
White W yandottes. os oa 8.50 
Black Minorcas........ ‘ 8.50 
9.00 





' 
| 
Buff Orpingtons........ 
! 


FARROW-HIRSH | Co. 


_ Peoria, HN. 





King Chick Hatchery Prices 


Do not delay your order to write first--erder 
from this advertisement. 100 per cen: 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

Laros strain Price per 1« 








C Eng. W. June 5 
Leghorns cous chien aaee $15 14 
Brown Leghorns “Ever-Lay-Strain”’.. 15 4 


Barred Rocks, Imp. Ringlets and Mit 


tendorff Bred-to-iay strain........... 16 
Pure bred Barred Rocks. Stuans 15 
R. I. Reda, 8. and R.C.........- oo AB 
8. C. Reds, Special matings. aicwiss 1% 


White W yandottes S200 assnnten 
Regal Dorcas Wyand., White R ocks . 16 
DUR OrplAStOOs «  o0ccsnssees cncssccoce 16 


June and July Chix are Profitable 
Get our Free Direction on Raising ‘En 


King Chick Hatchery, Box D, lowa City, lowa 


Reference: First National Bank. 


JUNE AND JULY PRICES 


No Reduction on May Chicks 


'Sieh’s Hatchery 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


Dates June Hatches 5-12-19-26 
Dates July Hatches 3-10-17-24-31 


























y oT Per | Per | Per} Per| P+ 
x VARIET i am 25 | 50 | 100 | 500 | 1.4K 
Barred Rocks. «+ $3.75 | 87.00 |813.00| $62.50) 8) 25.00 
White Rocke . < 4.25 | 8.00 | 15.00) 72.00) 145.00 
Rhode Island Reds..| 3.75 | 7.00 | 13.00] 6250} 125.00 
White al on eee gga 4.25 | 8.00 15.00] 72 00} 145.00 
Buff Orpingtons.. 4.50 | 8.50 | 16.00) 77.50 5.00 
Anconas ..... | 3.75 | 7.00 | 13.00] 62 30 1.00 
White Leghorns....| 3.25 | 6.00 | 11.00] 52.50] i0*.00 





We Pay Parcel 
dd | per cent live delivery. 


BABY CHICKS 


GUARANTEED 


Buff Leghorns (Egg Basket strain); White Leg- 
horns; Brown Leghorns (Netheriand'’s strain): 
Barred Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; Anvconas; 
White Wyandottes. Send for catalog. 

UNITED CHICK HATCHERIES 
ia __ Holland, Mich. 


Post Charges 
Order from thie: 








Box *' 


OUR NEW PRICES 


811.00 to #16.00 per 100. July an 
August Barred and White Kocks and 8 
Reds, 613.00; White Wyandottes, $14; Buff Or 
pingtons, $16.00; Assorted, all heavy, @11.« 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying. 
postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 807 Independence. ia. 
Big Price Reduction for June and July 

Try some of our full blooded DON'T ST! 
LAYING KIND of chicks nae? will pay 500 
big. Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minc “ 
w N andotten 18ce; Leghe< 
dotte: Orpingtons, 1 & Broilers, 1 

Der pon yt on 600 and 10 ‘per cent on 100 
lots. Safe delivery. Prepaid. Free etalos 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
BoxW, _—_—_—sHolgate, Ohio 


DAY OLD. CHICKS 


Direct from Poultry farm. Farm range flocks. Wi ‘¢ 
and Brown Leghorns, $11.00; Barred Rocks and Recs, 
$13.00; White Rocks, $14.00 per 100 postpaid 1("'¢ 
live delivery. White River Poultry Farm & Ub'cé 
Hatchery. R. R. 4, Winchester. Indiana, 





























From pure bred, seleciec. 
| CHICK heavy laying hens. Pop» « 
| varieties. Prepaid parce) 


pest. Right to your door. 100% live arrira) 
guaranteed. Our 13th year. FREE ILL. @ATALOe 
centeins much valuable information. ¢ ¢+ 
it mow. WECKEL GROS., Box 39IX. MOLINE, ILLI¥O'S. 


BABY CHICKS: July and August t ¢. 
reduced prices. Full directions care of 
Purebred and Hogan! 

Leghorns, i0c, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandotte tbs 
12c, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas, 15 cts. $1.00 |e 
per 100 for 500 or more postpaid, guaranieee. 
Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, II}nofs. = 


JGGLAND chicks, $10 per 100; 8. C. W. Legh 
4 Prepaid. Guaranteed. Promptshipment bl 
alog. Eggiand Farms, Dept. W, Mt. Vernon, lows 








BES 


chicks with each order. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








An Iowa Milk Campaign 


Reaching more than 6,000 persons in 
an intensive drive thruout Webster 
county, Iowa, the Webster county 
Farm Bureau, codperating with the 
lowa State College extension depart- 
ment, and backed by local dairy inter- 
ests, the Fort Dodge Commercial Club 
and other agencies, recently finished 
a “health and milk week” campaign 
that is considered one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in Iowa. 

The purpose of the campaign was to 
bring to the attention of school chil- 
dren and adults the value of 
afood. Speakers from Iowa State Col- 
lege and other sources talked in rural 
and city schools and before groups of 
Fort Dodge business men. 

As a means of more directly reach- 
ing the school children, poster and es- 
say contests were held for the Fort 
Dodge children and for those in rural 
districts. Prizes were given and the 
posters were displayed thruout the 
country. 

Window displays sponsored by busi- 
ness men and prepared by dairymen, 
were a feature of the campaign. Sev- 
eral moving picture films were also 
employed. 

Figures will be compiled later in an 
attempt to ascertain the increase in 
milk consumption which has resulted 
from the campaign. The _ attention 
given the speakers and the interest de- 
veloped thruout the county is expect- 
ed to bring out a greatly increased use 
of milk products. 





lowa Dairymen Use Pure-Breds 


Jefferson county association led the 
Iowa cow testing associations during 
the month of April, according to the 
report of the dairy extension depart- 
ment of Iowa State College. The av- 
erage production of the cows in the 
Jefferson county association was 668 
pounds of milk and 32.4 pounds of fat. 
Davenport association was second and 
Kossuth third. The high cow for the 
month was a pure-bred Holstein owned 
by H. C. Burnstedt, of Polk county. 
Her record was 1,719 pounds of milk 
and 85.9 pounds of fat. The high herd 
was that of A. A. Dreyer, of Kossuth 
county, whose Holsteins averaged 1,519 
pounds of milk and 49.6 pounds of fat. 

A recent census taken among the 
members of eighteen Iowa associations 
showed that pure-bred bulls were be- 
ing used in 92 per cent of the herds 
and grades and scrubs in 8 per cent. 


The Monona-Farmersburg and Du- 
buque No. 2 associations are already 


on a 100 per cent pure-bred bull basis 
and the other associations are expect- 
ed to follow their lead very soon. 





Ptomaine Poisoning 


Ptomaine poisoning is caused by eat- 
ing decayed food. At first the fowl ap- 
pears to lack control of its muscles; 
later it is prostrated and when death 
comes the bird lies in a relaxed condi- 
tion with head and neck curled toward 
the breast. The comb turns black. 
Post-mortem examination shows a con- 
gestion of the liver, intestines and kid- 
neys. 

A cause apart from the eating of 
decayed and spoiled food on the range 
is sometimes to be found in the vessel 
used for holding milk. These should 
be cleaned and scalded daily. Enough 
of the milk dries on the sides of the 
pan to putrefy and cause ptomaine. 

The treatment consists in removing 
the cause, giving the entire flock a 
dose of epsom salts (one and one-half 
Pounds of salts to every 100 fowls) and 
giving the fowls that are affected a 
teaspoonful of castor oil. 


milk as | 
ik as | of a 





Milk Cooling Box 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT am shipping sweet cream twice 
each week and want to build a good 
icebox to cool it in, to hold a big cake 
of ice and about four cans of cream. I 
have some well dried, dressed and 
matched cedar flooring, and would like 
to know whether this would be all 
right to make it of. How shall I insu- 
late it, and how thick should the wall 
and cover be? Any suggestions will 


| be appreciated.” 








Before starting on the construction 
refrigerating box, we think it 
would be well to write for some or all 
of the following free literature on the 
care of milk and cream on the farm: 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ilowa— 
Extension Bulletin No. 69, Caring for 
Cream on the Farm. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison— 
Circular No. 27, How to Use the Bab- 
cock Test; Care of Milk and Cream on 
the Farm. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 475, Ice Houses; No. 623, 
Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on the 
Dairy Farm; No. 976, Cooling Milk and 
Cream on the Farm; No. 1019, Strain- 
ing Milk; No. 1078, Harvesting and 
Storing Ice. 

Agricultural College at Brookings, 
South Dakota—Bulletin No. 152, Test- 
ing and Handling Dairy Products; Bul- 
letin No. 185, Ice on the Farm; also, 
Dairy Houses on the Farm. 

University of Illinois, Urbana—Cir- 
cular No. 205, What Is Meant by Qual- 
ity in Milk; Bulletin No. 236, Germ 
fontent of Milk. 

For example, the first Iowa bulletin 
listed above advises that cream should 
never be placed in a refrigerator until 
it has first been cooled in cold water, 
because water cools 48 times as fast 
as air, and the cream can be cooled 
much more rapidly in water than in a 
refrigerator, where the heat from the 
warm cream will not be removed fast 
enough to prevent souring. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 976, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, advises the construction of a 
double wall concrete cooling tank as 
giving the longest life with ease of 


cleaning and good economy of ice. It 
recommends that the outer wall be 
made two inches thick, then two inch- 
es of good insulation, and then the in- 
side wall four inches thick. The con- 
crete mixture should be one part Port- 
land cement, two parts clean, sharp 
sand and three parts broken stone or 
gravel. For waterproofing purposes, 
hydrated or slacked lime equal to 10 
per cent of the cement should be add- 
ed to the mixture. If preferred, some 
of the guaranteed commercial water- 
proofing compounds may be used. It 
is recommended that the tank be set 
partly in the ground to lessen the labor 
of handling the cans, and cement is the 
most satisfactory material on this ac- 
count. 

Cork is best to use for the two inch- 
es of insulation, and it should be coat- 
ed with and set in hot asphalt, and al- 
lowed to dry thoroly before the inside 
concrete tank is constructed. No doubt 
some of the commercial insulations 
would also give good results. 

If preferred, the outer tank can be 
constructed of two or three inches of 
concrete, as already described, then 
two to three inches of insulation, then 
the inner tank can be a good galvan- 
ized iron one. If the tank is to be up 


off the ground, which usually is not 
desirable, it might be made of good 
cedar flooring. If cork insulation is 


not available, sawdust can be used 
with good results, but is likely to get 
damp and require removal and drying 
occasionally. The lid should be of dou- 
ble wood with insulation between 
















There is a size 















and style of De rd Laval _ 
Laval Separator per be se gor lade 
tak e0d:s So ae nished with hand, 
Gr. tf you have electric, steam 
ana & thokna turbine or belt 
peel drives, for any 






kind of power. 




































































































Don’t Let This Happen to You 


“Last week we replaced a it. We are constantly receiving 
machine made by .......... letters of a similar character 
which had been used only five from people who say they 
years. Our customer, Mr. Craw- waited too long before buying 
ford Cook, living near Foyil, a De Laval. 

Oklahoma, shipped one can of On hundreds of thousands of 


cream from and then one 
from the De Laval, and changed 
about in this manner for four 
age the result being that the 
De Laval got him exactly two 
pounds more butter-fat per day, going on right on your farm. 
and he is milking 12 cows. This Stop it at once by getting a new 
amount at 35c per pound makes’ De Laval. It is not only the 
70c per day, or $255.50 per year, world’s best cream saver, but 
more than twice as much as the lasts longer and is easier to 
new De Laval was worth. Mr. clean and turn than any other. 
Cook said we could use his name Call up your De Laval Agent 
and this information, and if today and ask him to bring out 
they didn’t believe it, he would a new De Laval so that you can 
make an affidavit to that effect.” try it, or write us for full in- 

This was taken from a letter formation. Sold on such asy 
from one of our agents, but terms that it will pay for itself 
there is nothing unusual about while you are using it, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


farms today there is an enor- 
mous amount of butter-fat being 
wasted by inferior or worn-out 
separators and by hand skim- 
ming. Perhaps such waste is 








More Milk 
Better Milk 
More Profit 


Figures prove that cows sprayed 
with Cow-Ease during fly season 
give 10 to 20 per cent more milk 
and of higher quality. Thousands of farmers can 
attest to this from experience. 

Cow-Ease not only drives flies off cattle and horses; 
but keeps them off. One gallon sprays a cow about 
200 times. Cow-Ease will not blister the skin nos 
gum the hair. Cattle ticks and grubs hate Cow-Ease. 
Spray the interior of your hen-house to prevent hen 
lice. For best results use a Cow-Ease Sprayer— 
warranted to do good work. 

It will pay you to put Cow-Ease to the test. Get 
it from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, do not 
accept a substitute, but send us your order 
as specified below. 













CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Boston, Mass, 
Dept. 1. Established 1840 


Cow-Ease Has Been a Success 
for Over Twenty-one Years 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and $1.50 ($1.75 
west of Missouri River), and we will 
deliver prepaid a gallon can of Cow- 

ase. Cow-Ease Sprayer 60c extra. 
Give both postal and express address, 
as we ship the cheapest and quickest 
way. We guarantee entire satis- 
faction. 


ASSL SE 










Keeps FLIES OFF CATTLE AnD HORSES 
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He “Protects You 


MULE-HIDE. 


“NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 
ROOFING 
—AND— 


SHINGLES 


if 


HE lumber dealer who sells you 

MULE-HIDE roofing desires to 
furnish you with the best. 
Selling cheap roofing to save money 
is like stopping a clock to save time. 
The dealer who is intent upon pro- 
tecting your interest is willing to 
forego some sales and profits unless 
the sale carries with it your good will 
and entire satisfaction. 


Patronize the MULE-HIDE dealer. 
He protects you by offering you the 
best overhead protection it is possible 
to buy. 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet” 


Offices and Factory 


44TH TO 45TH STREET ON OAKLEY AVENUI 


LEHON COMPANY of CHICAGO 
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All TheHog Worms 


C. WAKEFIELD & 


: 


CO. 


Established 1846 


Box 6, Bloomington, Ill. 





ean 


Elevate, clean and grade your grain in one operation. A powerful fan 
= doce al] the work. Only one moving part. No buckets, chains 

or gears to get oot of order. No inside scooping necessary. 
half as much 
FREE! Send name toda 
Liberty Grain B 

Midwest Stee! Products Co., 410 American Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


One man 
or taken down in five minutes. Costs only 
elevators. Pays for itself in a few days. 
for FREE Booklet describing the 
er and special 1922 " 
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as old style 
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Or Money Refunded 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES 





We guarantee Wakefieki's Full Dose viser, Hog Raiser and Veterinarian knows 
Santonin Capsule actually kill every that a Full Dose of Pure Santonin is the 
worm—large and small—in the stomach only remedy that WILL KILL EVERY 
and intestines, to carry off the dead FORM OF HOG WORM, large and small. 
worms and to put the entire digestive a _— 
tract of the animal condition to take I have used your Santonin Hog Capsules 
on weight at a rece rate or we refund with extraordinary results The hogs af- 
your money. flicted with the worms were naturally run 

Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Cap- | down At the present writing said hogs 
sules contain a full dose of pure Russian | 4re almost as large as the others. Can 
Santonin which costs us $150 per pound | gladly recommend these Capsules to any- 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or | 0" Must thank you for your prompt 
2 hemist an: Z, 21 Service 
eo a your tnd nee ay a LOCKHART, MINN. LESTER FOSTER, 


100 Wakefield's Santonin Capsules $ 4.00 I am more than pleased with Wake- 
<0”) 13.90 field’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules. They 
500 . : 0.00 | have given the best results I ever had 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener 1.90 | since I have been farming. I notice since 
All charges prepaid I have treated my hogs, they are doing 
—--— | much better. I am sure glad that I sent 
|} for your Full Dose Santonin Capsules. 
A 4c CAPSULE | DIXON, LA BENJ. B. KING. 
We also make Worm Capsule which | re 
we sell at $4.00 per hundred. It contains | I sent for 100 of your Full Dose San- 
no Santonin yet destroys many varieties | tonin Capsules and gave one eac accord- 
of worms that infest pigs, and we guar- | ing to directions to 50 head 100 Ibs. each; 
antee it to surpass any other Worm Cap- | will say tl ey sure got the worms Il have 
sule that does not contain a Full Dose of |; fed worm powders for 20 years but your 
Santonin We have many very strong let- | worm capsules sure have it over them as 
ters from stock raisers who have had | each pig gets its full dose and I certainly 
great success with these Special 4c Cap- cannot recommend them too highly. 
sules, but we know and every Farm Ad- | MAXWELL, IA. J. PINCK. 











WALLACES’ FARMER, 


June 16, 19 a2 
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RVICE BUREAU ) 


au ts conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates 
issued only with subscriptions—new or renewa!l—for three years or 
inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

rs must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


The 











Expensive Prizes 


A subscriber 

“A short time ago I received a card 
from a firm in Montreal, Canada, stat- 
ing that I had won a prize, and if I 
would send 98 to cover postage 
and wrapping, I would receive the 
prize. I sent them the 98 cents, and 
they then wrote me that if I would 
send $1.97 more, I would receive a full 
set So I sent them the money, but 
do not hear anything more from them. 
In the first they gave their ad- 
dress as the Northern Silverware Com- 
pany, and the second time as the Im- 
port Silver Company. They seem to 
have a different address each time.” 

We ran a statement about this Mon- 
treal firm some time ago. They seem 
to be working a rather unusual type of 
graft. We have had reports from sub- 
sribers who say that they did not even 
send in any answer to the puzzle which 
the company claims they solved correct- 
ly, and still they were notified that 
they had a prize coming to them on 
receipt of their 98 cents. 

Their method of operation shows on 
the face of it that it is a fraud. We do 
not believe, however, there is any 
chance that anything can be done 
about it. The office outside the 
United States, and it therefore, im- 
possible to work thru any government- 
al agency. Those who have sent in 
their money probably will have to pock- 
et their and make the best of it. 
It may be a cheap lesson at that. 


writes: 


cents 


card 


is 


is, 


loss 


Liquidated Damages 


A Service Bureau member asks 
whether a law has been passed re- 


cently relative to farmers’ coéperative 
exchanges providing that a penalty 
may be imposed upon any member who 
sells his grain to another buyer, the 
penalty being equal to the difference 
between what the coéperative associa- 
tion would have paid, and that re- 
ceived by the buyer. He also asks our 
opinion as to whether such a law 
would be discriminatory against  pri- 
vate buyers. 

The last General 
the codperative law, 
that the 


Assembly passed 

which provides 
associations may enter into 
contracts with their members, and in 
such contracts provide for liquidated 
damages in the event of breach by the 
member. The exact amount of the 
damages not specified in the law. 
This would be a matter of contract, 
and partly in consideration of the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the actual dam- 
ages resulting from such a breach. It 
is a provision that has been found es- 
sential to the successful operation of 
cooperative and in our 
opinion it is not discriminatory against 
other parties engaged in similar ac- 
tivities. 


is 


associations, 





Scrambled Pork 


Some weeks ago an Iowa Service 
Bureau member wrote: 

“Last fall I turned some pigs into 
a husked corn field near the railroad. 
The pigs got thru the railroad fence 
and two were killed and one hurt 
I had to kill it. The railroad refuses 
to make settlement. They claim that 
as my field was not fenced they were 
not compelled to keep up the fence on 


so 


the right of way going thru the field.” 
A week ago the same subscriber 
wrote: 
“The railroad claim agent was just 


here and paid $15 on the claim which 
I sent He agreed to have the 
fence fixed in good shape. I thank 
your very efficient department for the 


you 


service you have given me in this 
case. The railroad company would 
pay no attention to my claims until 


you took the matter up.” 














More Than He Asked 


Some weeks ago another Iowa 
ice Bureau member wrote us: 

“T have a claim against the 
company of ————, as follows: 
two years ago an agent came along and 
left 100 pounds of conditioning pow 
ders, and guaranteed that they would 
give satisfaction, and that he would 
come back in about six months, and if 
I was not satisfied he would take what 
was left and it would cost me not F 
This agent never came back. t 
spring another man came along a 
asked me for $16 due on the powders 
I told him I did not get any good out 
of them. The rest had laid around in 
the barn for two years and had beer 
destroyed. I offered to make some 
agreement with him, but didn’t think 
that I ought to be expected to pay ail 
the amount, inasmuch as the comp 
had not lived up to their agree 
A few days after this, while I was in 
town, the agent came to my house and 
presented the bill to my wife. She. not 
knowing the details of the transactioi 
paid it. 1 feel that I ought 
my $16 back; but I am no hog 
am willing to settle for half.” 


to have 


A week ago we received the follow- 
ing: 

“The - - company has settled 
claim. I got $10, which was satis- 


factory to me. I thank you very much 
for your service.” 


Refund Secured 


A few weeks ago an Iowa Service 
Bureau member wrote us: “I sent ba 





the pair of glasses from Dr. —- f 
not satisfactory, these were to be sent 


back. He wrote that he would make 
settlement as soon as he looked up the 
record. It has been a month, hows 
and I have heard nothing from } 
Can you help me?” 

Here’s the subscriber’s last lette 
“Thanks very much for taking the 
ter up with Dr. ———— and getting 
to refund the money for the glasses 
We received a refund very soon 
you took the matter in charge. 
thanks for your assistance.” 


Many 





A Fast Train and a Slow Claim 


A Service Bureau member had 
heifer killed on the railroad track bi 
in October, 1920. He put in his clain 
at once. Not having obtained any sat 
isfaction, he put the case im our hands 
a short time ago. A few weeks ago 
he wrote us: 

“IT received my check from the 
road for claim made against them. } 
certainly appreciate your service. \V'!) 
always be a member of the Ser 
Bureau.” 








County Attorney May Make 
Charges 


Service Bureau Member No. 1783! 
writes: 

Has a county attorney any right 
make a charge for a little legal advice’ 

Your county attorney has the right 
to charge anything that he desires for 
legal services or advice. The 
employs and pays the county attorney 
for handling the county’s official busi- 
ness, and this does not deprive him 
of the right to carry on private pré 
tice besides. 


We Are Glad to Help 


i received the money from the - 
company last week. I wish to th 
you very much for your trouble. ! 
wrote them several times concerning 
the matter, but did not 
reply till last week, when I 
the money. Without your help I w: 
not have got the money. 

SILAS LUNNING. 
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Soy Beans Excel Oil Meal fer 
Milk Cows 

As a supplemental feed for dairy 

worth $60 

when linseed oil meal is worth 


cows, cracked soy beans are 


a ton 
$45, according to recent feeding tests 
with milk cows at the Iowa experi- 


ment station. The feeds were used in 
conjunction with a home-grown ration 
of corn silage, alfalfa hay, cracked 
corn and ground oats. The experiment 
was in charge of A. C. McCandlish, 
Earl Weaver and L. A. Lunde. 

The comparison of the beans and oil 
meal was made in two tests during the 
past two winters, comprising three 
periods of thirty days each. The thir- 
tyday periods were divided into three 
gub-periods of ten days each. The first 
sub-period was considered as a transi- 
tion, due to the change in feeds, and 
was not considered in the final results. 
Enough roughage was allowed to main- 
tain the cows and grain was fed in pro- 
portion to production as far as pos- 
sible. The beans were fed cracked, 
rather than finely ground. 

As an average of the two trials, the 
cows fed oil meal produced 3,484.3 
pounds of milk and 149.75 pounds of 


butter-fat, while the cows on the soy 
bean ration yielded 3,345 pounds of 
milk and 160.94 pounds of butter-fat. 


The fat percentage was higher when 
soy beans were fed. The cows fed soy 
beans ate Slightly less silage, alfalfa 
hay and supplement than the other 
Jot. 

With silage at $5 a ton, cracked corn 
and alfalfa hay at $20 a ton, ground 
oats at $15 a ton and oil meal at $45, 
the cost of butter-fat was 29.4 cents a 
pound. The cracked soy beans pro- 
duced enough more butter-fat to make 
them worth approximately $60 a ton, 
or one-third more than oil meal. 

This test is especially significant to 
lowa dairy farmers, since it shows that 
protein supplements may be grown at 


home as well as the grains and rough- 
ages With the use of soy beans, a 
dairy farm can be conducted almost 
entirely without purchased feeds. At 
the present time when Iowa farmers 
must effect every possible economy, 
the use of soy beans as a dairy ration 
supplement is highly practical. 

There is still time to seed a patch 
of soy beans to furnish protein for 


supplementing grain feed next winter. 


Such varieties of beans as Ito San and 
afew other early-maturing kinds can 
be seeded during the latter part of 
June. Seed of the Ito San is generally 
available. When grown for seed, the 
beans are generally broadcasted, using 
about a bushel of seed per acre. Beans 


heed about the same kind of seed bed 
as corn. Iowa dairymen can cut their 
next winter's feed bill with a few 
acres of soy beans. 





in Ohio Steer Tests 

Extensive 

limited 
more 


feeding of silage with a 
ration of corn proved to be 
profitable than full feeding on 
corn, in the feeding of heavy steers at 
the Ohio experiment station during 
the past season. The difference was 
quite marked in the case of heavy two- 
year-old steers 

The 


and a 


were allowed 
half pounds of oil meal, mixed 
hay and corn silage, and were fed 126 
days. The group full fed on corn con- 
sumed about 13.6 pounds of corn daily 
per steer and 462 pounds for every 
hundred pounds of gain. They also 
ate 717 pounds of silage for every 10 
Pounds of gain. These steers made a 
Profit of $8.09 per steer over feed costs, 
crediting feed saved by hogs. 

Steers on a half ration of corn made 
100 pounds of gaim on 236 pounds of 


steers corn, two 


‘orn and 1,320 pounds of silage. Figur- 
Ing in the feed saved by hogs, the re- 


turns per steer in this lot were $9.55. 

A third group of two-year-olds which 
received no corn ate about 46 pounds 
of silage daily and took 1,914 pounds 
for 100 pounds of gain. They had a 
cheaper feed cost and returned $9.16 





| duce the dose or add to it as the 


per steer, including feed saved by the 
hogs. 

The steers were appraised by buyers 
from the Pittsburgh market. They put 
the full-fed steers at $8.65, the half-fed 
group at $8.55 and the no-corn steers 
at $8.40. Prices of feeds were: Shelled 
corn, 56 cents per bushel; oil meal, 
$55 per ton; mixed hay, $14 per ton; 
corn silage, $4 per ton. 

From the appraisal prices, it is ap- 
parent that there was not as much dif- 
ference as might have been expected 
in the finish of the full corn-fed steers 
and those fed without corn. On the 
basis of this test, the Ohio men believe 
that heavy steers can best be handled 
on a full feed of silage and a limited 
allowance of corn. 

Limited corn feeding did not show 
up quite so well with yearling feeders 
as with two-year-olds. Here the. full- 


| fed lot had @ small margin in the re- 
| turns per steer above feed cost. 


Year- 
lings fed a full ration of corn con- 
sumed 450 pounds of corn and 622 
pounds of silage for each 100 pounds 
of gain, compared with 245 pounds of 
corn and 1,174 pounds of silage, eaten 
by the half-fed lot. Including feed saved 
by hogs, the returns per steer were 
$6.14 in the full-fed lot and $5.85 in the 
half-fed group. The full-fed steers were 
given a 15-cent advantage in the ap- 
praisal price. 

A group of yearlings was given a ra- 
tion in which the silage was replaced 


by stover. The stover was charged at 
$7 per ton and proved an unprofitable 
substitute. These steers required 140 


lod 


pounds more corn, 7 pounds more oil 
meal and 126 pounds more hay for 
each hundredweight of gain than did 
those receiving silage. The return for 
the stover-fed steers was 81 cents per 
animal. 

Apparently, the yearlings used were 
not of as good quality as the older 
steers, since the price put on the best 
yearlings was but $8.40, compared with 
$8.65 on the older steers 

The results of the yearling test add 
further confirmation to the idea that 
the extensive use of silage for baby 
beeves will be profitable, particularly 
when corn is high. 





Banish Worms in Pigs 


The presence of a cough in pigs at 


this time of year is generally due to 
worms, and steps should be taken im- 
mediately to remove the cause when 


a cough is noted. Animal husbandry- 
men at Iowa State College recommend 
treating coughing pigs with a mixture 
of eight grains of santonin, two drams 
of areca nut, two grains of calomel and 
one dram of sodium bicarbonate. This 
dose is suitable for a 100-pound pig. Re 

size 


| of the animal indicates. 


| that the pigs 


Heavy Silage Feeding Profitable | 





After administered, see 


clean 


the dose is 
are removed to a 


pasture and are given clean quarters 
thruout. Do not leave the pigs in the 
old pen, as it is almost sure to be in- 
fested. 





Corn and Alfalfa Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a farm on which my tenant 
has put in eighty acres of and 
eighty acres of corn. In addition there 


oats 


| are thirty-five acres of alfalfa which 
will have to be cut this month. My 
tenant, with the help of his boy, had 
been figuring on doing all the work 
himself. I don’t believe he realizes 
what he is up against. How much help 
will he have to have when he starts 


cutting the alfalfa?” 

Eighty acres of corn without any al- 
falfa is just about enough to keep two 
men continuously busy thru the month 


of June. Of course, there is great va- 
riation in alfalfa, but after the thirty- 
five acres of alfalfa are ready to cut, 
we figure that there will be a job for 
a week or ten days for four men. The 
second and third cuttings of alfalfa 
may conflict a little bit with oat har- 
| vest and eat threshing, but it is the 
| first crop which conflicts with corn 


which is a serious matter 


cultivating, 
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— corn is cheap. 


feeds. 
at lowest delivered prices. 





SMH NIGH 


The old theory that corn and tankage is supreme as 
a hog feed has been exploded. The third necessary in- 


ee 


MEAL 


Twenty-two lots of weanlin 

ment Station under the 

M. Evvard. Each lot had a different ration. 
averaged 225 lbs. 

o. 1 was fed 353 lbs. corn and 25 lbs. tankage for each 

They were finished in 139 days. Cost of feed per 


Lot No. 2 was fed 331 Ibs. corn, 22 Ibs. Corn Oil Cake Meal 
They were finished in 131 days. 


Every 100 Ibs. of Corn Oil Cake Meal saved 100 lbs. of corn 
and 45 lbs. of tankage in lot No. 2. 
worth this much corn and tankage combined. 

Don’t be misled into feeding a straight corn ration just because 
It never will be cheap enough to make choice pork at 
the largest possible net profit to you. 

“Booklet 28” tells about the wonderful results of feeding corn, 
tankage and Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal. 
to feed Douglas Corn Gluten Feed. 

Write today for these booklets. 
He can buy carloads and supply you and other good feeders 
Address 


Feed Department = 
PENICK & FORD, L’td., Inc. = 
Cedar Rapids, lowa = 


Also Headquarters for Cuban Cane Feeding Molasses = 
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The Corn Oil Cake Meal is 


“Good Rations” tells how 


Ask your dealer for these good 
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When the alfalfa is ready to cut in 
June, we suspect that our correspond- 
ent’s tenant had best hire a couple of 
men to cultivate the corn, and, in ad- 
dition, at least one man to help in put- 
ting up the alfalfa. 





Rainy Fourths 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How many rainy Fourth of Julys 
have we had since 1892?” 
Assuming that the records at Des 


Moines are fairly representative of the 
state of Iowa as a whole, we find that 
during the past thirty-one years, it has 
rained on seventeen Fourths and has 
not rained on fourteen Fourths. Dur- 
ing the past seven years, it has rained 
every Fourth at Des Moines. It seems 


that there is a little more likelihood 
of rain on the Fourth of July than 
there is on other July days. 





Dust Cucumber Beetles 


A new and effective method of con- 
trolling the striped cucumber beetles 
is recommended by the entomology sec- 
tion of the Iowa experiment station. 
This method consists of dusting the 
young cucumber plants with a material 
made of one part of calcium arsenate 
and twenty parts of gypsum. Plants 
should be kept thoroly protected by 
frequent applications of this dust. This 
method has been found more effective 
than the old method of spraying the 
vines with lead arsenate. The calcium 
arsenate acts as a poison and the gyp- 
sum stimulates plant growth. 


ANNUAL ENDURANCE RIDE 


The 1922 endurance ride is to be held 
October 16-21 in and around Burlington 
Vermont. The ride is sponsored by a num- 





ber of associations of horsemen and calls | 
for a course of sixty miles per day for 
five days Any horseman is eligible to 
enter his mount, 
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WORM CAPSULES FOR HOGS 


They will get the worms. Send no money. Just 
order from this ad, pay 10 days after you get the cap- 
sules. If not satisfied you don’t pay. When ordering 
please have a word from your banker stating that 
you are honest. Price 6cts. for any amount. Sent 
next day after order received. Postpaid. Cam yeu 
beat this price and this guarantee. Sold by JOHN 
ROSKAMP, Grundy C Center, lewa. 

INN ESOTA farms for sale direct from 
A owners. No commission. Write what you 
want. J.F DELORNG, Lamberton, Mino 
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AS an advertising medium, the 

columns of this paper are un- 
equalled for their ability to present 
tothe corn belt farmer anything 
worthy of interest to the man or 
woman with agricultural tenden- 
cies. Atrial willconvince you of 
their merit. 
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Wants Cheap Water System 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

My well is about 100 feet from my 
barn, and I am using a windmill to 
pump the water into the stock tanks in 
the vard. Now, I wish to run the water 
into the barn for drinking cups, but 
the well is not high enough for me to 
put a cistern near the well and have 
fall enough. How would it work to put 
up a tower elevated about 20 feet with 
a large tank on top, as IJ believe this 
plan would be cheaper than a pressure 
system, since I already have the wind- 
mill? What is worrying me about the 


tower and tank is the matter of freez- 
fing. Or would you propose a water 
pressure system? I have no electric 
power on the farm as vet. I keep four 
or five horses and about twenty head 
of cattle.” 

We would advise our correspondent 
to keep away from the elevated tower 
and tank, as it will give trouble from 
freezing, and the same investment will 
give much more satisfactory ervice, 
We consider a pressure system, either 
pneumatic or hydro-pneumatic the 
most satisfactory and probably the 
cheapest in the long run. Full direc- 
tions in regard to these may be had by 


writing for free bulletins on water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal to the follow- 
ing: United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C Univer 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul; Iowa State 
College, Ames; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Minnesota Farmer In 
stitute, St. Paul. (For this last, enclose 
6 cents for postage.) 

Of course, running water should be 
put into the home before it is put into 
the barns, and both should be taken 
care of from the same installation. A 


cheap system which many are finding 
quite satisfactory is to put the supply 
tank in the attic of the house and pump 
all the stock water thru this, letting it 
overflow to the barn supply. This will 
give fresh water in the house, and in 
our correspondent’s his present 
equipment could be 


case 
used. 





Rule for Ear Corn 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“T have seen from time to time vari- 
ous rules for calculating the capacity 


of a corn crib; especially for circular 
or cylindrical cribs. The only rule I 
have seen for this type is to multiply 
the circumference by .318, which gives 
the diameter. Divide by 2 to get the 
radius, and multiply the square of this 
by 3.1416, which gives the area of the 
base. Multiply by the height and di- 
vide by the number of cubic feet in a 
bushel. 

“In my work I do a lot of figuring 
for farmers in measuring corn this 
time of year and have figured out a 
shorter method for the above rule. This 
is to square the circumference and di- 
vide by 12.56, which gives the area of 
the base. Multiply this by the height 
and divide by 2.5, the number of cubic 
feet in a bushel of ear corn. Would 


this not be a simpler rule to use, learn 
and remember?” 


The rule that you have worked out 
is, of course, just another statement or 
arrangement of the one usually used, 
but where the circumference is meas- 
ured it would no doubt be much sim- 
pler. However, we have always found 
it easier to remember the one rule for 
finding the area of a circle which is: 
Square the radius, times 3.1416, and if 
the circular bins are so that the di- 
ameter can be easily measured, it is 
probably about as short to use. How- 
ever, where the circumference and 
height are the on!y measurements 
which can be secured, your rule would 
no doubt be much shorter 


| 


Measuring Bearing Power 


of Soils 
One of the phases of road construc- 
tion and maintenance which has be- 
come of very great importance with 
the more rapid construction of paved 


roads and concrete bridges, is the bear- 
ing power of various types of soils and 
subsoils as affected by different de- 


grees of moisture. The accompanying 

















photograph shows a device built by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, for measuring the load per square 
inch which different soils will safely 
bear under different moisture condi- 
tions. 


The bearing foot at the bottom is set 
on the to be tested and different 
loads applied by pouring shot into the 
funnel above, the settling of the bear- 
ing foot being recorded on the dial at 
the top. A curve is then plotted be- 
tween load per square inch and amount 
of settling. 


soil 


How to Kill Hedge Fence 
An 


Would 
chemical or 


Illinois correspondent writes: 
like to know if there is any 
any way to kill a common 
thorn hedge fence, roots and all, and at 
what time of year it should be done.” 


We think that two heavy applica- 
tions of ordinary salt any time will 
kill hedge fences, roots and all, We 
have never tried it exactly on hedge 
fences, but have seen it tried on so 
many other things that we feel quite 
sure it will kill it. 

Another chemical which is some 
times recommended which serves the 
purpose, is arsenic, but as this as a 
deadly poison, both for humans and fo 
animals, we think it much safer to uss 
the common salt. 

If any of our readers have any better 


method, we would be very glad to hear 
from them. 





Hog House Ventilation 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T am thinking of building a hog 
house, and would like to find out 
something about ventilation. There 


hog houses in this communi- 
ty that are equipped with big metal 
ventilators, and yet in which there is 
always a cloud of steam and frost on 
the walls in cold weather. I have read 
in paper that there 
should be intake flues to supply fresh 
as Well as outtake flues to take out 
the foul air. Please give me directions 
these intake flues should be 


are many 


st 


your sometime 


ail 


as to how 
built 


Our correspondent is correct in the 
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idea that intake flues as well as out- 
take flues and cupolas are necessary 
for a proper ventilating system. The 


number of intake flues required will 
depend on the tightness of the walls 
and windows, but in general construc- 
tion the total area of intake flues ought 
to be about equal to that of the out- 
take flues combined. The intake flues 
should havé their outside openings 
about 18 inches from the ground, and 
should go up in the wall or on the in- 
of it and have their inside open- 
ings up at the top of the wall, or, bet- 
ter, up along the roof rafters a little 
ways. Each intake should have a 
damper or door, so it can be partially 
or entirely closed in very cold or very 
windy weather. 


side 





Practical Three-Horse Wagon 
Eveners 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In reply to a recent request for ex- 
perience with three-horse eveners that 
could be used with wagons, spreaders, 


potato diggers, and so on, I am send- 
ing you diagram of one which I have 
used with a good deal of satisfaction 
on my own farm. The main evener is 
a single piece of 2x6 hardwood 4 feet 
4 inches long, with the main clevis 
hole exactly in the middle. At one 
end is fastened an ordinary two-horse 
evener, while at the other end a 4-inch 
pulley is fastened so that the outer 
edge of the pulley comes at the same 
distance from the end as the clevis 
hole at the other end. <A chain or 


cable is run thru this pulley and fast- 
ened not more than two feet up on the 
tongue. As the horse fastened to this 
rope has the advantage of the pulley, 
the draft is equalized and it makes no 
difference whether the large or the 
small horse is put at this end. 
AN IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 

To Wallaces’ 

The diagram herewith shows a sim- 


Farmer 


ple three-horse tongue evener which 
I have used successfully on my farm 
and which fits any pole machine or 
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Another 
J- Norse 
Lvretver 








wagon with perfect This con- 
sists of a stub evener of 2x4 hardwood 


success. 


16 inches between holes, as shown, and 
fastened at the rear to a heavy iron 
brace clamped to the tongue. The 
main evener is of 2x4 hardwood as in- 


dicated in the diagram. 
A MINNESOTA FARMER. 
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FOR SALE—320 ACRES OR LESS 


in Crow Wing county, Minnesota, near fine lake and 
summer resort, Good black soil and clay subso!'!— 


no better land anywhere in Minnesota, Good in 
proved farms adjoining; well settled; near paved 
state highway; gravel road passes this jand 20 


acres fine meadow, no swamp; 120 acres ready plow 


land, no stumps; balance straight, long timber. The 
Great Northern will pass near this land. An {deal 
Diace for a townsite and a fine place for a genera) 


store now. This land should be worth $100 per acre 
in near future. Must be sold quick—need money 
F. W. Finke, 3012 Aldrich Ave. 8., Minneapolis, M! 





FOR RENT FOR TERM OF YEARS 


Three improved farms near Onawa, Monona 
County, Iowa, on shares and will furnish half of hoge 
and cattle to stock same. Renters to furnish the 
other half and first class references Write 
H. LL. CRAVEN, owner, 211-12 F. L.& 
T. Building, Sioux City. lowa. 





Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


in large or small tracts at prices and tern 
enable purcbaser with small means to have a fart 
home. Also beautiful locations for summer hx 
on Eau Claire lakes; excellent fishing. Hi‘ 
SEEKERS L AND C OMP ANY, Stillwater, Min 


260 Acres Rock Island County, Minos. 


One mile from town. Grade and High Schoo!. ( 
roads all year Good 8 room house and 4 rooun 

ant house. Barns and other outbuildings in good 
condition. Price reasonable. For further par 
lars address ““FAKRM” 4511 Sth Avenue, 
ROC K ISL AND, ILL INOIS. 


165-ACRE BOULEVARD FARM WITH 


Furnished house, 6 cattle, 3 horses, poultry, tools, 
15 acres growing crops, 9 room heuse, barn, ¢ Kes 

















only $3,20u, part cash Page 138 ‘ree Cataio€g 
STROU T FARM AGENCY, 998 R, Marque 
Bullding, Chicago, Illineis 

860-acre wheat and stock 


— SALE—<( hole e 

farm, near good town; German Catholic commu 
nity church and schoo] taught by sisters; 300 acres 
in cultivation, bal. timber pasture; 30 bu, commoD 
yleld; good buildings, springs; $100 per acre. lave 
similar farm in Protestant community ¥F. C. 
GREENK, Cheney, Wash. 


NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, ‘Inc. 


WESTFIELD, N. 
Has the bargains. W ritelier particulars 





SOU TH EASTERN HANSAS—Good ‘arb 
nw lands Low prices, very easy terms. Excbanget 

made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 





FOR SAL E 


AT A SNAP—320 acre 
improved farm, either qua 
ter or beth, Partly tiled, excellent grove and fine 
buildings. Reasons for selling, settlement of estate 
VANCURA BROS. Lakefield, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


Price and terms. Write 
A. H. SCHROEDER. Mankato, Minn. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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National Holstein Meeting 

Another year full of achievemnt for 
the Holstein-Friesian breed was closed 
at the annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, at 
Kansas City, June 5 to 9. The meet- 
ing, the thirty-seventh of the associa- 
tion, was one of the best ever held and 
indicated that the future of the breed 
would be even greater than the past. 

Frank O. Lowden, of Oregon, IIli- 
nois, was re-elected president of the 
association. John M. Kelly, of Wiscon- 
sin, was again chosen vice-president. 
Directors elected for four years include 
W. S. Moscrip, of Minnesota; W. G. 
Davidson and John A. Bell, Jr., of Penn- 
sylvania, and H. W. Norton, of Michi- 


gan. Directors named for three-year 
terms were D. B. Armstrong, of New 
York; G. E. Fox, of Illinois, and T. E. 
Elder, of Massachusetts. W. H. Mott, 


of Kansas, was elected director for a 
two-year term. 

The secretary’s report showed that 
registrations from April 30 to Decem- 


ber 31, 1921, totaled 65,808. At the 
same rate, they should reach about 
98,000 for the fiscal year 1921-22, as 


compared to 127,580 for the year 1920- 
21, the highest yearly registration in 
the breed’s history. Transfers for the 
last eight months of 1921 aggregated 
60,364. This was a decline of 31 per 
cent from the corresponding eight 
months of 1920. 

During the year 1921, a total of 12,- 
961 pure-bred Holsteins were sold in 
public sales at an average of $274.21. 
The average was $98 less than that 
made on 18,836 head in 1920. 

The membership of the Holstein as- 
sociation increased by 778 members 
during the period from April 30 to De- 
cember 31, 1921. The total member- 
ship is now 20,442. The reserve fund 
of the association was increased by 
$10,189.54 during the eight-month peri- 
od and is now $353,270.03. 

The association raised the transfer 
fees from 50 cents to $1.50 for mem- 
bers and from $1.50 to $3 for non-mem- 
bers, providing application is made 
within the time limit. After that time 
the amounts are doubled. Part of this 
increased income will be used for pro- 
moting a milk campaign. 

On the program of the meeting were 
such speakers as Dean F. D. Farrell, of 
the Kansas Agricultural College; Dean 


F. B. Mumford, of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture; E. V. McCollum, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. 


H. J. Waters, editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star. 


Dairy interests of the southwest 
staged a “Heart of America Dairy 
Show” in Convention Hall. The en- 


tire space was filled with exhibits, in- 
cluding an extensive display from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Over 150 cattle were shown. 
State herds were judged, the honors 
going to New York, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, in the order named. The cattle 
were sold in the convention sale and 
most of them went to the southwestern 
states of Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. The average of the 
sale was $475 and the top was $3,200. 

Among the social activities of the 
week were the annual banquet and a 
huge barbecue and picnic at Pickering 
Farms, near Kansas City, a 5,000-acre 
farm where Holsteins and Herefords 
are bred. 

Richmond, Virginia; Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan, have 
asked for the 1923 convention. The 
place and date will be announced later. 





A Correction 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It has been called to my attention 
that I made a mistake in giving the 


name of Quaker Lad in the article, 
“Boys and Champion Baby Beéves,” 
which appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer 


for May 5, 1922. I stated that Mr. R. 
W. Plummer was the breeder, when the 
breeder’s name should have been Mr. 
Frank Mullin, of North English, Iowa. 

JOHN A. DAY. 
Iowa Beef Producers’ Association. 



















Fresh From the Country 


lOWA 
Louisa County, (se) Iowa, June 9.--The 
first of May started in dry, followed by 
cool weather with frequen: rains to heavy 
showers, which delayed farm work consid- 
erably, but by making good use of all 
available time farmers were able to get 
the bulk of the corn planted by May 20. 
Hieavy rains at this time delayed finish- 
ing until last of the month. Some re- 
planting done, owing to wire worms, 
squirrels and washing. The past ten days 
has been favorable to field work and 
farmers have all mada good use of the 
time and have their corn mostly culti- 
vated the first time. Nights have been 
too cool for corn, but the last few 
it is warming up and corn is getting a 
better color. Weather has been favorable 
for hay, grass and small grain. Pig crop 
seems to be coming up to normal Crop 
conditions, taken on the whole, are more 
encouraging than otherwise. Clover hay 
will soon be ready to put up. Early fruit 
such as strawberries and cherries ure at 
hand and seem to be rather plentiful.—C, 
L. Duncan, 
Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, 
There is a good stand of corn 





June 9.— 
in most of 


this territory and a fine rain Friday 
morning seemed to be general and was 
badly needed. Potatoes are looking well 
and there is promise of a large fruit 
crop of every kind. The rain was just 
what was needed for strawberries.—E. L. 
Milner. 

Ida County (w) Iowa, June 9.--Vegeta- 
tion greatly revived by the light shower 
this morning. First cron of alfalfa cut 


and bulk of it secured in good shape. Corn 


has been gone thru once, a few pieces the 
second time. Only a very few fields had 
to be replanted, the stand, generally 


speaking, being good. Where the ground 
was too dry, stand is uneven. ‘uite a 
number have sprayed their fruit trees.— 
John Preston. 

Madison County, (se) Iowa, June 9.— 


Hot and dry. Corn planting mostly done, 
Lots of corn had to be planted over All 
of the wet ground shows up badly, both in 
the small grain and the corn fields. Some 


of the wheat looks bad, especially the up- 
land, and the oat crop is not very prom- 
ising Some corn being worked over this 
week, but is quite small Plenty of fruit 
of all kinds except plums. Stock of all 
kinds is doing well and looks well.—C. J. 
Young. 


Hancock County, (n) Iowa, June 9.— 
Corn all plowed over twice and some are 
going thru the third time. Oats and hay 
need rain and pastures are turning brown. 
Have had rain all around us but no rain 
here to speak of since before corn plant- 
ing.—kK. D. Harrison. 


MISSOURI 


Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 8.—Weath- 
er conditions very favorable for all sea- 
sonal activities in agriculture Clover 
haying began June 5. The crop heavy and 
acreage large. Wheat hag lost in condi- 
tion since my last report, as has timothy 
meadows. Evidently the excessive moist- 
ure during early spring has done mis- 
chief to both wheat and timothy. Corn 
planting is unseasonably late—some being 
planted this week. Cultivation is being 
crowded and crops generally in good con- 
dition. Prices of fat hogs and spring 
lambs continue at a fairly remunerative 


figure. There is indication of light ahead 
for those who have courage.—W. D. 
Wade, 

Schuyler County (n) Mo., June 9.—We 
are having warm, dry weather. <A good 
shower needed. Plowing corn is the or- 


der of the day. Some 
corn the second time. The corn is a good 
stand. Meadows looking better. Bulk of 
sheep sheared. Berries selling at 50c gal- 
lon, corn 60c, eggs 19c, cream 28c, wool 
42%c pound.—Earl J. Watkins. 

Moniteau County, (c) Mo., 


have plowed their 


‘ 
a— 


June 





Mail Order Price Comparisons for Staple Articles at Chicago 


days_ 








Corn being plowed for second time. Very 
little replanting of corn. Alfalfa prac- 
tically all cut. Many are cutting clover, 
altho rather green. All pastures are look- 
ing well. Winter wheat taking the rust. 
Fruit trees in fine condition. A few light 
showers in the last few days. Corn plant- 
ers sold for $63, walking cultivators $35, 
mowers $68, eggs 17c. Wheat is moving 
to market.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Ralls County, (e) Mo., June 2.—We are 
having local showers, but a general rain 
is needed. Corn planting is completed 
and a good stand reported. Wire worms 
and root rot have caused some to replant. 
Oats are growing but will be short. Wheat 


is headed and looks pretty good. Hay 
will be lighter than expected. Cane, mil- 
let and cow peas being planted. Some 
plowing for fall sowing. Eggs 2lc, hens 
21c, springs 40c.—L. A. Houston. 
Randolph County, (n) Mo., June 2.— 


Good rain May 30 which was very much 


needed. Corn planting about finished. A 
good crop of cane will be planted this 
year. Some farmers will try a crop of soy 
beans. Wheat is heading rather low but 
the head is good length and filling well. 
Oats looking better Meadows will be 
short. Eggs 17c, butter-fat 35c.—W. H. 


Bagby. 
Bates County, (w) Mo., June 7.—Corn is 


late, but looking very good. Wheat crop 
is fair. Oats are common. Haying will 
be ready next week and harvest will be 


next. We are needing rain.—Jerry Burch. 
NEBRASKA 

Butler County, (e) lowa, June 2.—Hada 
two-inch rain last week which has put all 
crops in excellent shape. It was an old- 
fashioned rain, just a gentle rain, lasting 
for four days, and all of it soaking into 
the ground. Wheat is heading nicely. The 
first crop of alfalfa is being put up. It is 
lighter than last year but of better qual- 
ity. Several car loads of cattle and hogs 
were shipped from here last week. The 
May run of corn is over and the elevator 
men are nearly idle. Over sixty car loads 


of corn were shipped from here during 
May. Stock doing well.—Harold W. 
Dewey. 
MINNESOTA 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 9.—A 
general rain yesterday gave relief from 
the drouth Pastures short. Some small 


grain on high land damaged It was too 
dry for the flax to sprout The first cut- 
ting of alfalfa and sweet clover caught by 


the rain The farmers around Marshall 
organized a coiperative produce company 
last night Oats down to 25c per bushel. 
—Charles H. Carlson. 

Lyon County, (sw), Minn., June 1. 
Many farmers thru the corn the first 
time. Corn a very good stand. Small 
grain stooling. Some fields are very thin. 
A considerable acreage of flax seeded, 


Tame hay gocd in north part of county. 
Wild hay short. Sweet clover waist high. 
Grain prices tumbling. Pastures good 
and a heavy flow of milk.—Charles H. 
Carlson 
MAY LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS HEAVY 
Receipts of live stock in May at the 
five important markets of Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 
were exceptionally heavy. Arrivals of 
cattle at these five points were nearly 
690,000 head, more numerous than in any 
preceding May, and 148,000 higher than in 
May, 1921. Hog receipts totaled 1,704,800, 
and were nearly 250,000 higher than in 
May last year and with the exception of 
May, 1920, exceeded those of any other 
May for twenty-one years. Sheep receipts 
fell off by 82,000 head from a year ago but 
were above the average for May 


HORSE SHOW AT ROYAL 

The horse and mule will be given ex- 
tensive consideration in the way of prize 
money at the American Royal Show, to be 
held at Kansas City, Missouri, November 
18-25. An elaborate classification has been 
arranged for mules, draft horses and for 
light horses at the night horse shows. 


Catalog prices of staple articles at one of the large mail order houses in Chicago 


are compared with 1913 prices in the accompanying table 
two catalogs each year, one in the spring and one in the fall 
These prices are reduced to index numbers or percentages of 


same kind and quality. 


The prices are those of the 
and are for articles of the 


the price on a 1913 base, indicating the costs in the periods named of quantities of the 


article which 
(Price Fall, 1913, 





would cost 100 cents in the fall of 1913. 





equals 100.0) 1913 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Fall (Current) 

Article— Price Sprg. Fall Sprg. Fall Sprg. Fall Sprg. Fall Sprg. Fall Sprg.Price 
2 ae $ .2 95.9 102.0 99.2 91.8 136.7 185.7 176.3 157.1 89.8 85.7 102.0 $ .25 
ol ee Pee 5.10 186.7 233.0 225 210.2 252.6 278.4 280.8 153.9 169.6 151.0 7.70 
oT eee eee -37 165.2 179.4 224.3 2 2 393.6 572.1 148.7 135.9 122.0 5.33 
MOM. devcseaasane 06 85.5 151.6 177.4 250.0 271.0 319.4 88.7 77.4 104.8 06 
House paint .... 1.07 143.9 194.4 267.3 241.1 241.1 255.1 245.8 211.2 157.9 1.69 
Prepared roofing. 2.10 111.9 111.9 135.7 140.5 154.8 197.6 150.0 126.2 102.4 2.15 
Bolts Sahin ee 78 191.0 198.7 264.1 200.0 216.7 279.5 220.5 165.4 141.0 1.10 
Walking plow ... 9.95 124.6 124.6 158.3 163.3 184.4 189.4 190.4 172.5 128.1 12.75 
Automobile tires.14.25 80.0 97.2 124.6 106.3 97.9 117.5 83.9 69.8 62.8 8.95 
Blankets ........ 1.00 175.0 219.0 439.0 385.0 395.0 495.0 275.0 225.0 225.0 2.25 
MERUIT ORS: . ienvices 3.25 120.0 137.8 204.6 213.8 244.6 336.9 198.5 170.8 161.5 5.25 
Shoes (women's 

“Sa 2.89 137.7 162.3 173.0 190.3 241.5 206.9 137.7 136.7 120.8 3.49 
Work shoes ..... 2.75 121.8 136.4 163.6 152.4 166.9 152.4 126.5 116.0 107.3 2.95 
i rer err err: 05 170.0 190.0 400.0 280.0 380.0 480.0 200.0 200.0 210.0 10 
Muslin 

(unbleached)... .06 153.8 184.6 246.2 369.2 338.5 292.3 415.4 430.8 184.6 130.8 207.7 13 
i. rr .11 113.0 130.4 191.3 243.5 252.2 226.1 252.2 339.1 126.1 108.7 130.4 -15 
PRGTIOAR kc cccecne 96 130.2 130.2 165.6 165.6 206.2 175.0 289.6 258.3 161.5 164.6 144.8 1.39 
POTTY «ss ccccens -12 125.0 141.7 158.3 191.7 225.0 200.0 225.0 275.0 191.7 183.3 183.3 -22 
eee 89 164.0 207.9 252.8 280.9 278.7 275.3 334.8 391.0 212.4 178.7 174.2 1.55 
Overalls ...ccccee .89 156.2 166.3 167.4 264.60 376.4 222.5 353.9 392.1 189.9 156.2 149.4 1.33 
Underwear ...... .40 Ta cccc. LUBD. cicen DOU Ott TERS. xc 92.5 92.5 92.5 .3T 
EA 1.98 186.4 coe cece BOLO coca Mee csc BEES 27G8 BELG 180.4 3.75 
Dress (serge).... 4.65 236.1 .... .... 279.1 .... 401.1 .... 424.7 214.6 150.1 150.1 6.98 
Suits (men’s) 8.75 102.3 112.6 148.0 170.9 245.7 182.3 330.9 328.6 226.9 191.4 180.0 15.75 


—From Bulletin Seventh Fede 


al Reserve District. 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 











Joshua Crabapple 

“The rich are a pretty good 
sort. They realize that the poor 
are happier, and yet remain ya- 
tient martyrs to their bank 
rolls.” 


sexys: 


THE PROPHYLACTIC MILKER AND 
THE ANTISEPTIC COW 
Milking Time A. D. 1942: “Is everything 
ready for milking?” “I think Boss.”’ 
“Have the been scalded?” ‘‘Thor- 
oly.” “Have had their carbolic acid 
bath this morning?’ “‘Every man jack of 


so, 
cows 


they 


them.’ ‘‘Have they been fumigated with 
formaldehyde?” Utterly.” Have they 
been baked?" The last one is just walk- 
ing out of the red-hot oven."" ‘‘Have the 
milkers been boiled?” “Of course.” 
“Have the milk pails been scrubbed with 
bichloride of mercury?’ “Every pail.” 
“Then set the barn afire, put on rubber 
gloves and do th milking.’ Retail 


Ledger, Philadelphia 





remember 
sport was 
whip. 


who can 
genuine 


buggy 


An old-timer is 


one 
emblem of a 
ribbon on the 


when the 
a bow of 


FAITHFUL TO THE LAST 


Two Irishmen met and fell into conver- 
sation on the street one day It went 
something like this 

“Pat was drowned yesterday 

“Couldn't he swim? 

“Yes, but he was a union man He 
swam for eight hours and then quit.” 
We had an old black hen n.med Seratch 
Who found that her eges wouldn't hateh. 


She sat the whole season, 

And then in unreason 

Ing anger scrambled the 
M. G 


batch 
Stidham 


she 





tenderest, the 
all possessed 


are the 
kills are 


If the bravest 


steers our butcher 
of yellow streaks 

Doubtless you have noticed that remorse 
gradually lessens the fear of being 
found out leaves you 


as 


An age of specialists simply means that 
you have to pay ten men to do a little job 
instead of one. 
get intelligent 
a set of intel- 


About the only 
men into office is to breed 
ligent voters. 


way to 


At times we wish the construction of 


Eve had taken some of the bone out of 
man’s head instead of a rib 


The specialist is an efficient chap. He 
advises exercise and then sends you a bill 
that makes it compulsory 
his 
him 


If you can't bring an enemy to 
knees by fair means, just brag on 
and let Nature take its course 


Guns are commonly used; but the best 
way to protect the honor of your home is 
to marry the right kind of woman 

Apparently there is still enough moisture 
to sprout wild oats. 

He is a rare congressman who can keep 
his mind on political fences and his nose 
on the grindstone 

The farmer could always hold the bal- 
ance of power if he had the money to hold 
his crops. 


If the patient 
If the pa- 


The doctor has a cinch. 
gets well, he is a great doctor. 
tient dies, God took him. 
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General Price Outlook 


THE PRE LR ORMATL METHOD 
We s hold to the theory t t in order 
to age I ‘ ‘ t know norma! re- 
lat ! nee pre 
nor j e « ci o low rr t 
first weel 9.4 cent ‘ 
pe ne ( ‘ or, in otine words 
si Ss ye cent of pre ur 
But altho c« 1 oO low farn ng 
for 7 j t « pre ir no 1 price 
freight rates on corn are 149 per cent of 
pre ‘ . jovent freight rate and 
corn price must come closer together. 


CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 


11 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 


pared v 1 116 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle 6 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 104 per cent for cannes and 
HOGS—H- y hogs are 133 per cent, licht 
hog 136 per cent, pis 136 per cent and 
packing sow 11g per cent of pr 


normal 
SHEEP—I. are 137 per cent 
WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 


at 41 < Boston j 140 per cent 
and light tive cow hides at 14 cent 
are $1 per cent of pre-war normal 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 86 per cent of 
pre , 11, Oats 73 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 99 per cent, and No. 1 north 
ert eat J , cent. On March 1 
1922 eat st ‘ fary were && per 
cent « nor oat tock 85 per cent 
and 4 Oct i per cent 
MILL-FEEDS—«otts eed meal is 161 per 
cent o pre y r norm il, oll meal 167 per 
cent n ort 90 per cent nd 


bran 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa 1 per cent of pre- 





w ri ; o. 1 timothy 159 per cent. 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 
freight rate terminal market prices are 
dect l t} efore quote 7] 
en per ntage of 
pre I l ‘ oO quoted 
al t corn | t w | or 
or é t pre r rmal 
Oats at lowa elevator were 29 cents 
or 6% 1 or? } AY 
terminal 1 ke corn is 86 per cent and 
oat ‘ per « ‘ pre Var normal Ihe 
railroads ¢ road workmen are still 
charging time rates for their rv- 
ie I the farmer re« reel 
pre-wat or! for the labor which he 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Biutt 
125 per cent, es * 116 per cent. cot- 
tor 158 per ent nd clover eed at 
$13.00 per b ‘ t led 1445 per 
cent. 

PROVISIONS—! d 105 per cent of pre- 
War hor! l, rib idle ire 120 per cent, 
smoked bacor 147 per cent, and 
smoked har 09 per cent Pa 
continue to make ney on th l her 
grades of pork products and loss mey 
on the lower grade 

FUTURES—July cx 1 is 84 per cent of 
pre-war norn ptember corn R7 
per cent, December corn is 98 per cent; 
July oat ! i7 per cent, September 
oats are 88 per cent, December oats are 
93 per cent: July wheat i 98 per cent 
September wheat i 101 per cent De- 
cember hea 103 per cent Jul lard 
is 108 per cent, September lard 106 
per cent, January lard is 98 per cent; 
Jul i 112 per ce ber 
side t 1 ye ‘ On t ba of 
Septer ! ! hogs ie | o 
next é V e] t $8.5¢ On 
the | ‘ sey ber ril id y 
will se at 38.96 Actual hog price in 
September probably will be highe than 
this bees e of the good domestic de- 

Tre t 


na tc 


m: r cured hos 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight ite on 


cor ad o lowa to Cl wo are 
149 per ce of pre-w normal, and on 
cattle a tie l } er ! I 
ave 1 ead work 1 gets $1.59 ar 
compared $800 in 19 oO 195 


per cent o normal 


pre-wé 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron i 


136 ype a ‘ I coke ts 199 per 
cent, copper S per cent, petrol 173 
per cent, } vr 143 per cent, Portland 
cement 190 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa for 1921 averaged $89.55 


1, or about 132 per 





a ont! and bour« 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 120 yy cent of pre-war Farm- 
hand wages have been more early 
deflated t e wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war hor! Railroad wages are 195 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING-—The cost of living 
now averages about 164 per cent of pre- 


war norm: 
FARM LAND—lowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 


land is now being sold except at forced 


sales. but it seems that has been a de- 


cline of 25 per cent from the high point 
of early wa 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of April 
were 157 per cent. 
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MAY FEEDER TRADE 

May shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle from Omaha were somewhat larger 
than for May a year ago but fell short of 
the average outgo for May, largely be- 
cause of a comparative scarcity of the 
kind of cattle wanted by the country. 
Shipments from Omaha to the country 
last month amounted to 423 cars or 14,551 
head, aS compared to 604 cars or 19,925 
head in April, and 311 cars or 10,299 head 
in May a year ago. Iowa and Nebraska 
feeders were the principal purchasers. 

A gain was noted in the May shipments 
of feeder sheep and lambs, the total outgo 
from Omaha being 14,905 head during the 
month. This number was more than 
twice as many as were sent out during 
April. Shipments in May, 1921, totaled 
but 467 head, the lowest monthly ship- 
ments in the history of the market Ne- 
braska took about 11,000 head of the May, 
1922, shipments. 


CHANGE CLASSES IN FRUIT SHOW 

Changes in a number of classifications 
in the horticultural department of the 
Iowa state fair this year were announced 
recently by Earl Ferris, head of this 
branch of the exposition. 

The changes and reasons for them are 
explained in the following summary by R. 
S. Herrick, assistant superintendent of 
this department 

“The number of counties in the four 
districts were changed so that now in 
the northern district there are forty-two 
instead of thirty-one In the central dis- 
trict, twenty-nine instead of thirty-five. 
In the southern district, twenty-seven in- 
stead of thirty-two. The capital district 
remains the same, namely, Polk county. 
The reason for these changes was due to 
the fact that there was more fruit grown 
in the southern half than in the northern 
half, consequently there are more exhib- 
itors from the central and southern dis- 
tricts than from the northern 

“Rule No. 11 reads: ‘So far as possible, 
all exhibits in the various classes willl be 
arranged together in places designated by 
the management.’ This will be done in 
order to make the judging easier and to 
prevent the judges from overlooking en- 
tries which when scattered in different 
parts of the building are very easily lost 
or at least hard to find. Then, too, it 
will be easier for fair visitors. to com- 
pare the winners in the various classes. 

“Rule No. 12 reads ‘In all cases, a 
plate shall consist of the following num- 
ber of specimens: Apples, 5; crab apples, 
8; pears, 5; peaches, 5; grapes, 4 bunches; 
plums, 12; nuts, pecans, hazelnuts and 
peanuts, 12; all other nuts, 8.’ 

“The class of apples stored from the 
previous year has been omitted because it 
was believed that there would be prac- 
tically no apples shown in this class this 
year 

“The gift basket class was eliminated 
but the ornamental fruit basket class was 
retained. The premiums in certain classes 
of peaches, grapes and plums were in- 
creased materially.” 





SERIOUS SHORTAGE IN SPRING 
LAMBS REPORTED 

A material shortage in spring lambs is 
indicated in advices received by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture from 
the western sheep country Figures are 
not available, but trained observers say 
that the total lamb production in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho, and Utah is only 70 per cent of a nor- 
mal crop 

This also means a smaller supply of 
wool. Contracting of both wool and lambs 
has reached large dimensions during re- 
cent weeks. Numerous large western op- 
erators are reported to be scouring the 
west for new crop lambs and many sales 
at 9 to 10 cents a pound are reported, 
with the latter price being generally re- 
fused in Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
The price last year was 5 to 7 cents. 
Fleeces on sheeps’ backs are selling as 
high as 35 to 38 cents a pound, with some 
clips including the Jericho pool clip selling 
up to 40 cents. 

The situation is attributed to a shortage 
of ewes, the over age of many breeding 
flocks, and losses of early spring lambs 
on account of cold weather and the back- 
ward spring season. A winter lamb and 
sheep market higher than the trade antic- 
ipated, a shortage in the visible supply, 
and the recent sharp upturn in wool val- 
ues have created bullish sentiment in the 
markets 

Money, which was tight lgst fall and in 
the early winter, now appears abundant 
and large speculators and western feeders 
are buying freely. This fact, combined 
with the short crop, leads many in the 
trade to believe that the coming summer 
and fall supply of both feeding and fat 
lambs at the large market centers will be 
far below normal. Present conditions in- 
dicate that many lambs will be held in the 
west for fattening for next winter’s mar- 
ket 

Some reports indicate that large west- 
ern speculators and feeders have already 
contracted approximately half the lamb 
crop in Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
According to the best information availa- 
ble, the summer marketward movement 





from these states will be late in getting 
under way, and will probably not reach 
sizable proportions before the last of July 
or early in August. 

Ewes wintered poorly and because of 
the backward spring were not only late 
getting on the range but started the graz- 
ing season in poor flesh, with the result 
that February lambs, the crop of which 
was more nearly normal than that of later 
lambs, had a poor start. 

The April lamb crop is very short, ac- 
cording to all reports. Many flockmas- 
ters tried to lamb the April crop on the 
open range but cold weather caused heavy 
losses. Breeding locks are seriously over- 
aged but there is an acute shortage of 
young stock and it is believed that a very 
attractive market will be necessary to 
draw any large quantity of breeding flocks 
to the shambles Young ewes are in 
strong demand all over the west and bids 
of $8 to $12 a head have not brought out 
many. It seems certain that very few 
young western ewes will reach market 
centers during the coming season. 


CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL SHOW 
CLASSIFICATION 

Recognizing that for some time breed- 
ers of hogs have urged that the barrow 
classification at the International show 
be revised, directors of that show have 
completely reorganized the barrow show, 
the division of classes to be determined 
by weight rather than age. Under the 
new classification there will be four class- 
es for individuals and pens of barrows, 
including barrows weighing from 150 to 
250 pounds, 250 to 350 pounds, 350 to 450 
pounds, and 450 to 550 pounds. Barrows 
over fifteen months of age will be barred 
from competing. No barrow farrowed 
prior to September 1, 1921, will be permit- 
ted to show at the 1922 International 

The car lot swine division has also been 
reclassified with four classes, including 
150 to 200 pounds, 200 to 250 pounds, 250 
to 300 pounds, and 300 to 350 pounds. 

A number of changes have been made 
in the beef cattle classes. Additional 
classes provided include awards for three 
bulls owned by exhibitor, and two bulls 
bred and owned by exhibitor. The three- 
year-old dry cow and junior heifer calf 
classes will be discontinued. Mature cows 
must show with their own calves, calved 
after January 1 of the year shown. Other 
classes remain the same 

The directors announce that at the 1923 
exposition one class will be provided for 
junior yearling bulls calved between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 30, and another for ani- 
mals calved between May 1 and Septem- 
ber 1 of the year preceding the show. 

. 





MISSOURI MARKET LAW DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The Missouri state marketing bureau 
law passed in 1921 has been declared un- 
constitutional by Circuit Judge Hall, of 
St. Louis, who granted a temporary in- 
junction against A. T. Nelson, state mar- 
keting commissioner, restraining him 
from enforcing the law. The matter will 
be referred to the supreme court. 

The law created a bureau headed by a 
commissioner with power to license and 
revoke licenses to commission merchants. 
The commissioner was empowered to in- 
vestigate and interrupt, if necessary, 
transactions between consignor and con- 
signee of shipments of farm products or 
other commodities dealt in by produce 
dealers or fur merchants. The bill was 
intended to protect farmers and trappers 
from unscrupulous commission merchants, 


THE ROSE CHAFER 

The rose chafer, a long-legged beetle 
about a third of an inch in length and 
light brown in color, is frequently a se- 
rious pest in flower gardens and vine- 
yards in certain sections of the country. 
The insect generally makes its appear- 
ance about the middle of June. It has an 
omnivorous appetite and feeds on nearly 
all species of flowers and garden plants. 
Control of this insect is rather difficult 
since the ordinary sprays have in gen- 
eral proved ineffectual. Government au- 
thorities suggest heavy applications of ar- 
senate of lead on hardy plants. This 
method is advisable for grapes since it 
controls other grape pests at the same 
time. Choice roses or other plants may 
be protected by hand picking the beetles 
or by using netting to cover the plants. 


MISSOURI FIELD DAYS 

Farmers’ Field Days will be observed 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., June 21, 22 and 23. At this time the 
university and experiment station will 
hold open house for the farmers of the 
state. Farmers will have an opportunity 
to note the experimental work now in 
progress at Columbia. Rates of fare and 
one-half for the round trip have been 
granted by most of the Missouri railroads 
for the event. 





Cattle Feeders’ Day will be observed 
at the Minnesota College of Agriculture 
on June 30. A program will be offered by 
the animal husbandry division, dealing 
with problems in growing and fattening 
cattle. 


Crops and Soils Field Day will be held 
at the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
at Lincoln, on June 21. Nebraska farm- 
ers are invited to familiarize themselves 
on that day with the agronomy work un- 
der way at the Nebraska station. 
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IOWA HAMPSHIRE MEN BOOST 
SHOWS 

Prize money offered for Hampshire swine 
at the principal Iowa fairs during the 1922 
season will be considerably augmented 
by the action of the Iowa Hampshire 
Breeders’ Association which will dupli- 
cate the prizes offered by the fair asso- 
ciation. Decision to offer the special as- 
sociation prizes was reached at the an- 
nual meeting of the state association at 
Des Moines, on June 9, which was at- 
tended by about fifty breeders, including 
E. C. Stone, secretary of the American 
Hampshire Swine Record Association. The 
fairs which will receive the extra prize 
money include the lowa State Fair, the 
Sioux City Interstate Fair, the Mississippi 
Valley Fair at Davenport, the Southern 
Iowa Fair at Oskaloosa, and the local 
fairs in Marshall, Clay, Hardin, Hamilton, 
Cedar, Cass and Pottawattamie counties. 
Iowa specials and pig club prizes will also 
be given by the association at the state 
fair. The amount of money which the 
state Hampshire men will contribute will 
approximate $1,100. Seldom has a state 
live stock association given its breed 
shows such financial backing. Hampshire 
breeders of Iowa should recognize this and 
support the work of their association. 

Plans were made to hold a picnic for 
association members at lowa City in Au- 
gust, particulars of which will be an- 
nounced later. The association will hold a 
promotion bred sow sale in August at 
Iowa City and an open gilt sale in Octo- 
ber. It was also planned to use a special 
placard for advertising the herds of mem- 
bers of the Iowa association who show 
at the fall fairs. 

Officers of the association are Presi- 
dent, F. W. Timmerman, West Liberty; 
vice-president, C. M. Merkley, Sac City; 
secretary-treasurer, Z. R. Mills, Sioux 
City. The directors include F. F. Silver, 
Cantril; Jerry Nissen, Lyons; O. D. Klein, 
Alden; Wayne Fizzel, Manchester; Wil- 
lard Hansen, Stacyville; Elmer Tow, Mar- 
telle; Harry Robbins, Rose Hill; Alan 
Lang, Brooklyn; W. R. Hanna, Harvey; 
Chas. Joy, Thurman; O. W. Karns, Leslie; 
A. M. Railsback, Griswold; Boyd Weid- 
lein, Webster City; Walter Bockleman, 
Paullina 














New Ten Months’ Champion—Walker 
Hartje Spofford recently set a new world’s 
record for milk production in the ten 
months’ division with a record of 26,233 
pounds of milk and 900.6 pounds of but- 
ter Walker Hartje Spofford is a Hol- 
stein and is owned by Baker Farm, Rock- 
ingham, N. H. 


lowa Hereford Men Elect—R. W. Cas- 
sady, of Whiting, was re-elected president 
of the lowa Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation at its annual spring meeting 
held recently. Other officers chosen were: 
Vice-president, C. E. Kimm, Guthrie Cen- 
ter; secretary-treasurer, L. D. Wiese, 
Manning; directors, Jos. Uhl, Jr., Maple- 
ton, and Ed. Theobald, Manilla. 


Cross Holsteins and Galloways—Hol- 
stein-Friesians are being crossed on Gal- 
loways at the Alaska experiment sta- 
tions in an attempt to produce a dis- 
tinctively Alaskan type of dual-purpose 
animal. Dr. C. C. Georgeson, in charge 
of the experiment, is seeking to develop 
a cow with the qualities of extreme hardi- 
ness, long coat of hair, strong constitu- 
tion and consistent flow of milk. 

Hold County Poland Shows—Promotion 
pig shows will be held at a number of 
local fairs in corn belt states this fall 
Special prizes will be provided by the 
Poland China breed promotion committee 
and local Poland China breeders’ associa- 
tions. Among the county associations 
which have recently arranged for such 
shows are Whiteside county, Illinois, and 
Pike and Gentry counties, in Missouri. 


Illinois Hereford Meeting—The annual 
meeting of the Illinois Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association was recently held. Offt- 
cers elected were: President, A. N. Ab- 
bott, Morrison; vice-president, Dr. C. E. 
Lucas, Olney; secretary, John L. Mun- 
son, University of Illinois, Urbana; treas- 
urer, Chas. E. Pinnell, Kansas; sale man- 
ager, Scott B. Irwin, Pleasant Plains. Di- 
rectors for the coming year include: J. J. 
Barr, Paw Paw; R. N. Turnbull, Speer; 
M. H. Wilcox, Morris; W. C. McCown, 
Newman; D. Earl Clingan, Danville; B. M. 
Davison, Springfield; D. H. King, Olney; 
Joab Gray, Marion; A. L. Etchison, Louis- 
ville 


Association Guarantees Immune Hogs— 
Many of the members of the Duroc Jersey 
Breeders’ Association of Mercer county, 
Illinois, are to guarantee the immunization 
from cholera of the hogs which they sell. 
A plan has been agreed upon which ‘pro- 
vides for administering the double treat- 
ment to pigs at one to two weeks after 
weaning time. Hyperimmunization tests 
with virus will be made eight weeks after 
the double treatment is given. Certificates 
of immunization will be signed by the 
veterinarian and the seller’s guarantee to 
the purchaser will cover one year. In case 
of death by cholera, the buyer will be re- 
imbursed the price of the animal by the 
seller. Proof of death must be furnished 





by an autopsy and blood tests. This 
method of safeguarding the interests of 
the buyers is expected to reflect itself in 
increased business for the breeders. Ten 
breeders have already taken up the plan 
and the other members of the county 
association are expected to fall in line. 


Iilinois Duroc Meeting—Over 100 breed- 
ers of Duroc Jerseys attended the recent 
annual meeting of the Illinois Duroc Jer- 
sey Breeders’ Association held in Peoria, 
Officers elected for the coming year are 
as follows President, Lewis Rinaker, 
Modesto; first vice-president, H. F. Pe- 
terson, Wataga; second vice-president, J, 
H. Sheesly, Orion; secretary, W. V. Gous- 
seff; treasurer, J. W. Telling. The di- 
rectors are W. H. Van Meter, Williams- 
ville; B. H. Emrich, Casey; Frank Mo- 
berley, Bloomington; A. Y. Bartholomew, 
Peoria; W. A. Terpening, Galesburg; W. 
H, Watts, Leland; J. E. Phillips, Green 
Valley; S. E. Eakel, Prophetstown; Wm. 
Anderson, Plainfield 

Shropshire Prizes — The American 
Shropshire Registry Association an- 
nounces extensive offerings of prize mon- 
ey. ribbons and trophies to be awarded in 
the Shropshire exhibitions of 1922. This 
year’s program of the association calls 
for the distribution of $5,068, 1,010 ribbons 
and thirty-eight shares of stock to those 
who compete in Shropshire classes, 
Breeders of Shropshires should not an ime- 
portant change in the time limit for re- 
cording. All Shropshires lambed in 1921 
must be recorded before Dee. 31, 1922, and 
all lambs born in 1922 must be recorded 
within twelve months from date of birth, 





New Four-Year-Old Champion—Kiatta 
Pontiac Pride is now the world's cham- 
pion junior four-year-old for yearly milk 
production. The phenomenal production 
of this young Holstein cow was 31,489.1 
pounds of tilk and 1,138.25 pounds butter 
in 365 days, according to her owner's fig- 
ures. The new champion is sired by Fin- 
derne Pride Johanna Korndyke, a son of 
the former world’s champion long time 
producer, Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 
Kiatta Pontiac Pride was bred by Melvin 
& Godfrey, of New York, and is owned 
by Palo Alto Stock Farm, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Holstein Fair Prizes—The Holstein 
Friesian Association of America an- 
nounces a program of extensive financial 
assistance for Holstein exhibits at 1922 
fairs. The appropriations range from 10 
to 30 per cent of the prizes in the general 
classification at the various state fairs. 
The association will pay 25 per cent cash 
on the general classification at the Iowa 
State Fair and 60 per cent at the Water- 
loo Dairy Congress 

New Missouri Hog Pavilion—lHog breed- 
ers who intend to exhibit at the 1922 Mia- 
souri State Fair will be encouraged to 
know that the old wooden hog barns are 
being replaced by a modern swine paa 
vilion of steel and concrete construction, 
The new building which will be ready for 
occupancy by August will contain 600 
pens eight feet square A judging ring 
with seating capacity for 400 people is a 
feature of the new pavilion 

High Prices for Guernseys—Record 
prices for Guernseys were made the dis« 
persion sale of the Langwater herd owned 
by the estate of F. Lothrop Ames, at 
North Easton, Mass. At the sale, held on 
May 26, 96 animals brought $262,930, an 
average of $2,738 The highest price was 
$19,500 for Langwater Cleopatra, pur-« 
chased by R. J. Benson, Princeton, N. J. 
This is the record price for a Guernsey 
female. 

Holstein Calf Club Manual—The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America hag 
recently published a calf club manual in 
connection with its calf club program, 
The manual offers boys and girls the ad- 
vice of experts concerning the selection 
and care of calves. Complete instruction 
is also given as to the formation of clubs 
and keeping of records. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Holstein- 
Friesian Extension Service, 910 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Holstein Calf Clubs—Nineteen state 
fairs have applied for the special Hol- 
stein-Friesian calf club prizes offered by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. Special calf club prices will 
also be given at the Waterloo Dairy Con- 
gress, National Dairy Show, Eastern 
States Exposition and Pacific Interna- 
tional. It is estimated that 3,700 boys and 
girls will be enrolled in Holstein calf 
clubs this summer. 


Barred From Swine Show—The Na-« 
tional Swine Show recently adopted a rese 
olution to bar W. J. Graham & Sons, Wa- 
verly, Minn., from exhibiting at National 
Swine Shows until they apologize for 
statements made in a public sale catalog 
derogatory toward the show and its 
judges. 


Missouri Shorthorn Association—Short- 
horn breeders of Pike county, Missouri, 
have formed a county breeders’ associa- 
tion Its officers are President, Moss 
Prewitt; vice-president, G. W. Chapple; 
secretary-treasurer Chas. H. Prescott, 
Sowling Green; directors, Porter Strauby 
and Chas. Harness. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or dlecon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us pot 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase 
ification or epecial position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
ndvertisementa, however, can usually be tneerted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
fseve 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa 

E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa 

Z. R. MILLS, Box 312, Sioux City, Iowa. 

R. B. FRANCE, 115 South Twenty-fourth 
St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

D. G. SUTHERLAND, Knoxville, IIL 

J. l. HOAG, Webster City, Iowa. 
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Dek Watenpaug the veteran Poland 
China breeder, Maynard, Iowa, has about 
fift pis t : pring Advertising Notice 

The pis on the farm of R. F. French, 
Independence lowa are growing like 
Weeds nd looking well Advertising No 
tice 

bd Bauder West Union, lowa has 
about 100 pigs that are looking thrifty. Ed 
is a good hog man and will have some 
good ones this fall.—Advertising Notice. 

t. F. Dank -rairie City, lowa, breeds 
Spotted Volands, His main herd boar is 
Prairie Booster. The sixty pigs on the 
farm are all sired by this boar \dver- 
tising Notice. 

Frank Tieden, Elkader, lowa, has a 
mighty fine bunch of pigs this season 
He is one of the good Poland China breed- 
ers of this section of the state and can 
grow them as good and as big as the next 
one Advertising otice. 

L. E. Nelson, Elgin, lowa, has a good 
bunch of spring pigs, mostly sired by 
Smooth Giant cher, a Giant bred boar. 
Mr. Nelson also has a good bunch of fall 
gilts that are bred and will sell in Mr. 
Nelson's early September sale Advertis- 
ing Notice 

G. T. Pearson & Son, Decorah, lowa, 
are doing well in the Poland China busi- 
ness and have fine bunch of spring pigs. 
They have a litter by The Marvel, the 
boar owned by R. F. Frencl Independ- 
ence, that is hard to beat Advertising 
Notice 

Ern Holzer, the well known Poland 
China breeder, |} in, lowa, has a bunch 
of spring pigs that look as tho they would 
have quite n outcome Mr Holzer will 
likel hold a fa sale nd we earnestly 
urge our readers t take notice and 
tend his Watch these im! ‘ 
further part ar Advert Not 

A few ‘ Runnel lowa 
a fine erd of Spotted Polhands owned by 
Cal Freel & Sons Eighty spring } by 
Big Jor ; dson of Booster Kin ire 
doings f < it the herd re 
sired by such irs as Pickett’s Spotted 
Gi t Ar Back Prince and Silver Ea 
gle Look up th herd at the fairs this 
fall Advertising Notice 

About mile so of the lowa State 
College at Ames is a nice herd of Poland 
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WALLACES’ FARMER; June 16, 1922 























sixty pigs are being raised 
this ly all of these are sired 
b 0 ‘ Big Bob This boar has 
proved to b good re by the class of 
pis en « he Mr. Hireock is 
£TO ge ¢ a randson of Designer to 
i erd He planning to hold a 
bred ‘ ale some time in February.— 
er ! otice 
‘ der & Sc Stanhope lowa, 
& gro I o promising fall boar 
( I Rainbow He j a litter 
re t b 
1) SI der 
boa vet but he i 
About ty-five 7 
they ré aoing nic Yy « 
Rainbe Big Bob 1d Giantess breeding 
4 bred sow sale will be held February 2. 
Advertising Notice. 


CAHILL BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE 








orthorn ot ré i 
own production will be 
Cahiil Bro of Rockf 
ale will take place I 
farr near Cartersville. It will 
tically an all Scotch offering Included is 
a very valuable two-year-old herd bull, 
Archer ipreme, a good roan that has 
been used in the herd to some extent and 
has proved all that can be expected of a 
bull of his age. He is right up to the im- 
ported cow. The two sires which follow 
are Spicy Sultan and Merry Goods. Ca- 
hill Bros. are real catttle breeders—not 
speculators. By their strict observance of 
the laws of heredity and their careful se- 
lection of sires they have been able to 
build up one of the good herds of lowa, 
They are men that would not knowingly 
offer an animal that was not strictly 
right in every particular They are de- 
erving of high praise for their integrity 
and square dealing In buying Short- 
horns of Cahill Bros. you can not } 
make a mistake Their cattle are every- 
thing they claim for them, and more. 
Come to Cartersville, June 21, and get a 
few Shorthorns that without question will 
increase in value faster than any other 
far commodity The advertisement ap- 
peared in last week’s issue.—Advertising 


,otice, 


THE WILKINSON ANGUS SALE NEXT 
WEEK 








Our readers interested in the doddies 
are again urged to not overlook the Wil- 
kinson sale, at Mitchellville, lowa, next 
Tuesday, June 20. The Wilkinson herd 
has produced some of the best money 
making Angus that has been sold at pub- 
lic auction The herd is noted for good 
big cows that are of good type and qual- 
ity, and it is a producing herd The cat 
tle for this sale are looking good on 
gra and are in fine breeding condition 
for buyers It is apparent, toe, that this 
is an opportune time to buy The offer- 
ing numbers around forty head, there be- 
ing several bulls good enough for herd 
headers, and the rest cows and heifers, 
bred or with young calves at foot. The 
first half of the offering listed in the cat- 
alog are Blackbirds, seven of them Black- 
caps. A dozen of the other Blackbirds are 
what are commonly called Blue Ribbon 
Blackbirds, because they are descendants 
of the Wallace Estill prize winning Black- 
birds The Estill herd was the most suc- 
cessful prize winning herd of its day and 
descendants of this prize winning herd 
have the best of foundation breeding. 
The Wilkinsons have used the best of 
herd bulls and are practical cattlemen and 
good caretakers All members of the Tro- 


jan Ericas are of the Enchantress, Eisa 








and Evergreen branches he Evergreens 
being descendants of everal very fine 
large imported cows, personally selected 
in Scotland by the late Richard Wilkin- 
sor the founder of the Wilkinson her« 
and who at one time owned about 2,000 
acre of good lowa land The bulls in- 
clude two Trojan Ericas, two Blackcaps 
and one Blue Ribbon The Trojan Ericas 
are of the Eisa branch and sired by Imp. 
Elegant of Tubberdaly, a choicely bred 
EXnehantress Trojan Erica The two 
Blackeap bulls are sired by Blackeap 
Baron 2d and Blackbird Beverly 4th, a 
descendant of the champion, Prince Ito. A 
dozen of the best heifers are bred to a 
top son of the grand champion, Enlate. 
Others are bred to the imported bulls, El- 
egant of Tubberdaly, Imp. Black King of 
Maisemore backed by a pedigree strong 
in old country champion blood, and some 
are bred to the Elba Trojan Erica bull 
Elburn 4th, a top priced Elba, sired by 
Estonian, noted son of Eston of Denison 
See ; and arrange to attend 
this } mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing for catalog. \dver- 


tsi 


Notice 


ng 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Jesse Binford & Sons Marshalltown, 
lowa, now have on hand a good lot of 
young bulls of choice breeding for sale 
Most of them are by a good son of The 


Callant, a champion son of Avondale, and 


belong to good Seotch families. The bulls 
are mostly roans and are in nice condi- 
tior Write, if interested in buying one 
or more good bulls at very moderate 
prices.—Advertising Notice. 


COL. R. M. DANLEY 











at Prairie City, lowa, is an auc- 
ti that is rapidly coming to the front 
as a pure-bred live stock aucttioneer. 
rhis is R. M. Danley, a breeder of Spotted 
‘olands (ol Danley is not only well 
posted on these pedigrees but has made a 
thoro study of other breeds as well Get 
n touch with him and get his price on 
1 e-bred live stock sales Mention Wal- 
Farmer Advertis t 
GARRIE BISHOP'S CHES 
ust off tl White Pole 7 
‘ of kes Moine y 
dandy herd « Chester W es 
CGarrie I hoy Rur lls lowa 
pis re be g ri ad 
hey ire red t Woodrovyv 
wood Pri B Elephant, ; 
\ r sows | 
derful typy bunch of individu 
by such boars as W ble 
wood Prince and Rajat 
< this herd will be seen 
Farme ter n the season. 
tne Advertising Notice. 











Recent Public Sales 


STONER-BAIRD ANGUS SALE— 
AVERAGE $312 














The sale of imported and home bred 
Angus cattle, June 9, by S. C. Stoner & 
Sons South Englis} lowa, and E. D. 
Baird & Son, North English, Iowa, result- 
ed successfully, with an average of $312 on 
forty head. 4 good crowd was present, 
especially considering t} busy time for 
farmers, and a considerable part of the 
offering went to buyers from outside the 
state, there being Angus breeders present 
from Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, Nebras- 
ka, besides lowa There was a good de- 
mand for the imported heifers in the sale 
and while they did not sell at prices to 
justify the cost and expense of importing 
them, yé they were an attractive feature 
of the offering and helped the sale in this 
way. Besides Messrs. Stoner & Baird 
have a good lot of imported heifers and 
an imported rd bull that they have re- 
tained for the own herds. The imported 
cattle are now acclimated but in thin 
flesh, and the buyers got them at the 
time and in the condition with the great- 
est outcome for buyers. The average on 


the eight imported heifers was $535. Next 





to the imported heifers the strong feature 
of the offering was the good home bred 
cows and heifers, especially those of the 
Blackbird and Trojan Erica breeding. It 
was conceded that the offering included 
some of the best that has been offered at 
auction this year The top price for the 
home bred was $600, this price being paid 
by B. O. Butler, of Easton, Md., for the 
good Enchantress Trojan Erica heifer, 
Ermania, a year old in January. Several 
extra good Blackcap females sold above 
$500 each The top of the sale was the 
imported heifer, Ebinasta, with a heifer 
calf at foot She sold for $900 to Harrison 


& Harrison, of Indianola, Neb. The bull 
offering was small and not as good as the 
females. They better, however, than 
the prices indicate average on the 
five bulls being $182 top bull price be- 
ing $325. Messrs. Cooper, and 
Keily were the auctioneers, ‘ol 
Cooper on the block. A at 
$150 and over follows 
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Blackcap 68th 
Royal Center 
Blue Ribbon Blackeap 
Tudor & Son, lowa City 
Blackcap Beauty A 2d, March, ‘18; 
Glenn Forgy wate Ks 
Blackcap Beauty 











June, 20 


Goeldner, Webster City. lowa .. 400 
Momount 15th, June 15; A. J. Me- 

Cafferty, Miami, Ind ikon . 300 
Blackbird Erma 5th Aug te: 28 

Goeldner Sa ye 350 
Blackbird Ada 4th July "15 rr 

Bros., Thornburg, Iowa . 180 
Blackbird of Woodlawn 26th, Oct., ‘15 

D. O. Taylor, Delta, Iowa : .. 180 
Fairview Blackbird May, °20; Orr 

Bros. ; re errr. 190 
Heifer Cunrecorded), Orr Bros 150 
Blackbird 3d of Fairview, June 20; 

L. B. Mills & Son, New Providence, 


lowa 





Imp. Ebinasta, Feb "19 (and ec. ¢.); 
Harrison & Harrison, Indianola, 
Neb. ; ee . 900 

Imp. Edia, April ‘19; Glenn Forgy.... 650 

Imp. Elsinor of Theobalds, March, '19; 

T. L. Goeldner . ; i, 

Imp. Elmetta, Feb., °19; J. Tudor & 
Son ry cad 520 

Imp. Empress of Beanauch, Feb., °'20; 
Jno. Mills, Kirksville, Mo sce ae 

Imp. Elbena of Auchterarder, Jan. 

40; Baily Cattle Co Green City 





Imp. Elmoretta, Feb., 14; A. T. Tone 
Gilman, lowa 505 
Eborea S May wt Glenn Forgy 510 
Imp. Evergreen of G Dec 19 J 
Tudor & Son 410 
Ermania, Jan., ‘21; B. O. Butler, Ea 
ton, Md. . er 600 
English Enchant, June, '20; A. J. Me- 
Cafferty 310 





B. Mills & 


Flegance 2d, Apri 19; L, 

Son, New Providence Iowa - 255 
Elvina S. 4tl Apri 20; J. Tudor & 

Son ‘ ‘ . 300 
Erica 2d of tl Gihe Jan., °20; H. A. 

Thompson, Courtland, Ind 165 
Elnora 3d April 14: J. Tudor & Son 180 
Elnora S., July 19; A. J. McCaf- 

ferty sail is es tas sete 1a awa tale 225 
English Elgon, June, ‘20; J. B. Ward- 

mp, Thornburg, Iowa ....22 ae 150 

BULLS 

Elmora's Esport, Jan 21; Matt Roh- 

ret, Oxford, lowa . 6402 ‘ .- 326 
Elsie’s Enlate, Feb., °21; D. A. Tay- 

ey EO ee ee erent 165 


TUDOR & SON HAVE $13,145 ANGUS 
SALE 


Angus breeders from a half dozen states 


gathered at lowa City, June 8, for J. Tu- 
dor & ‘Son’s annual Glyn Mawr Angus 
sale The offering was widely scattered, 
around a dozen head going to Maine and 
Maryland, Indiana and Illinois buyers got 








a half dozen head, and around thirty head 
: yed in lowa An encouraging feature 
of the sale was the large number of new 
breeders at the sale. only a few old breed- 
ers being among the buyers Forty-six 
head were sold, the average being $285.75, 
with top prices of $900. The two show 
heifers, Blackbird of Glyn Mawr 3d and 





Enquiry of Glyn Mawr &th, each sold for 
$900 and both were brought by P. R. Park, 
for Jefferson ms, Jefferson, Me B. O. 
Butler, of 1} Md., bought ouple 








L. B. ¢ 
slackcap 
Schroeder 


annum Aledo, 1) 400 
Progress . 


& Son, G 

















Black Pudge 12th; Jefferson Farms, 
SOM CTSOON,, MO.” ocscccssove é aw One 
Blackbird of Glyn Mawr; Jeffersor 
- Jefferson, Me....sceccsee 

62d; Dr. David Volstedt 
a OP ree rere 
Blackbird, March, '20; I 
oe eek Nav aseeseue seven 
Avale Nov., °19; E. M 
Gates, Newton é rrr 





6tl 


Enamma 


April, 


SRE ae aheaewes x 
Ethiopia E. 5th, Dec 16; Jeffers« 
aly ree ceeunies : ae 

viron of Glyn Mawr 9th, b., “2¢ 





. O. Butler aston, Md. 





Erica 2d of Fairholme, April me; - 
M. Gates, Newton, Iowa .. Me 5 
Evergreen E., Jan., '16; L. V. Cannun 


Elmland Evergreen 10th, Aug., '16; Dr 


David Volstedt .. isk gla Wiel 
Eulina of M., Feb., °19; B. O sutle 
her Marie, Oct., 16; Brill Bros 
E] of Glyn Mawr 2d, Oct., ‘19 











Jefferson Farms, Jefferson, Me 
Espie, Nov 18 Wm. Schroeder 4 
Son, Garwin, lowa......ccses . 
Enquiry of Glyn Mawr, Dec., 19; J 
ferson Farms 
Enecho 6th (and 
A Armstrong 
| ree at ae 
Erica Lowe, Sept 
ferty. Miami ‘ 

Brookside Eldora Feb., | ie EF 
Thompson, Courtland, Ind. ? 
Eline N., Oct., ‘19; H. A. Thompso 
Eolian of Blauvelt, April, '19; Dr. D: 
vid Volstedt, Stockton, Iowa . 
Equatorial of Homeland, July, ‘18 
Re re are 


Glyn 


Elmiro of 
Wm. Se 





Me BOR seewsaunns ‘ 





Exammah Dec., °18; Jefferso 
Farms .. ivekina nee’ sealer 
Exammah 4th, May, °'18; H. C. Robin- 
SOR, 22OWGER, TOWER o6sceesaesus 
en Kabo, Jan., "18; Jefferso 


Que 
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‘arms 
SHIPPING HOGS IN SUMMER 
The Un Markets 


the weather ho; 


ited States Bureau of 


following hot 


makes 





suggestions 





Suggestions for the shippers: 
1. Haul or 
ping station 


drive your hogs into s 


in ample time to allow the 


to become rested and cool before loadin; 

2 Insist upon a clean car bedded with 
sand. 

3 Wet down the bedding and interior 
of the car before loading. 

4. Give only a light grain feeding be- 
fore shipping. Heavy feed means more 
body heat generated. 

5. Load not more than one hour before 
the train is to depart. 


6 Load 
excitement 


Avoid 
the 


slowly 
and 


and carefully 
do not beat or bruise 
animals. 


7 Load not to exceed 


36-foot car 


16,000 pounds in 
during warm 


a standard 
weather. 
» Have the cars drenched at every 


available point immediately after the train 


stops 

9. Use ice bags suspended fron & 
car roof whenever possible. Six bags to 
a car will suffice. 

10 Report any inattention or oe 


to your commission man immediately upon 
arrival, 

Suggestions for the railroads: 

1 Furnish clean cars or cars bedde« > 
accordance with shipper’s suggestion 

9 7 


2 S* nd in preference to other bed- 
aing 
Provide suitable facilities for 
tering the hogs and wetting down the 
bedding and {fnterior of car. 


4. Provide suitable drenching facilities 


for use en route. 

5 Drench frequently immediately ; 
the train stops but not after the car ’ 
stood until hogs are heated 

6 Keep roaded car where air curre 


circulate and not alongside buildings, 
eines or cuts or cars 

7. Provide extra hose at all tank sta- 
tions for use in drenching in emerge: 
cases 

&. Designate a competent inspector 
exercise constant supervision over the 


and their use. 
Never throw water directly upon 
after they become heated. Run 
upon floor instead. 

10 teport any careless or negligé 
shipper to the consignee and keep a com- 
plete record thereof: 


facilities 
gq 


hogs 





A NEW METHOD OF CURING HAY 
for 


drying 


4 method 


grass without 


preserving newly mow 
the 


Switzerland, 


in sun has be 


worked out in according 


the United 
newly-mown 
sheets in 
pacity. 

another 
the toy 
nected 
ternat 
200 to 
betw 
current 
all 


States Commerce reports 
stored on 
400 cubie feet 


silo is closed 


grass is 
silos of about 
The top of the 
metal sheet, and the 
and bottom of the silo are « 
in ar circuit, tha 
ng at a pressure of 
500 passed thru the ¢ 
them The effect of passin: 
several days said 
bacteria which would otl 
amp et to decay I 
the process enables the gr 
preserved in natural state 
it can be cut and s 
weather conditions It 
d that ich hay contajns twice 
it as ordinary Tray. 


Alfalfa Seed 


sheets 
1 electric so 
current 

volts is 


een 


for is 
the 
Cause the a “ass 
claimed that 

he 


requi 


its 


that oO 


red ar th: 
irrespective o 


ilso si 


much nutrime 








$6.00 bushe. 
sacks free, track Cov 
cordia. Geo. Bowme., 
Concordia, Kansas. 
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